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Klamath Basin Audubon Soclety's 25th 
Annual Bald Eagle Conference presents a 
Benefit Concert for the new Klamath Basin 
Birding Trail featuring “An Unforgettable 
Evening of Music: Joe Craven and Kate 
Price” on Feb. 15th at 7 pm. See Artscene, 
page 29. 
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Aerial photo of Medicine Lake with a view of 
Mount Shasta. See feature, page 8. Photo: 
Tom Semple 
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FEATURES 


s Wealth vs. Worship 


Nowhere is the difference more apparent between the 
beliefs of indigenous people and others than in their 
relationships to the land. Across miles and centuries, 
conflict has raged between those who wish to extract 
resources and those who revere the unblemished land’s 
place within their spirituality. The latest local microcosm 
of this is in the Medicine Lake Highlands near Mt. 
Shasta, where desires for geothermal drilling clash with 
tribal beliefs about the land’s sacredness. Is the conflict 
unresolvable, or can the two peacefully coexist? Writer 
Tim Holt investigates. 


The Oregon Cabaret Theatre presents Lisa Koch: Two's 
Company ... I'm a Crowd, Feb. 4th-Mar. 7th. See 
Artscene, page 28. 
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“There are few hours in life more agreeable, 
\ than the hour dedicated to Afternoon Tea” 
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Tea Wares © Premium loose-leaf Teas © Tea-themed Gifts 


Tea Accoutrément & Accessories 


Come for tea & stay awhile! 


95 W 11th Street - behind Bank of America at the Light - Uptown Bandon 
Now Open : for reservations, 541/347.4171 - www.theteacosy.com 
Bring this ad in for a free tea sample through the month of February. 
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...since 1931 presenting superb talent to Rogue Valley audiences... Programming Volunteers 


y Jack Berry Milt Goldman Jessica Robinson 
Jackson County S Best Kept Secret! Judie Bunch Keri Green Jeannine Rossa 
Jack Bymes Laurie Harper Linda Sawyer 
Claire Collins Hank Hi Lucia Sh 
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One more concert this season - April 29, Overholt & Velta, Soprano & International. 
Baritone. Season Tickets-$30 for 2 Concerts, Single tickets - $20 each at RRR ce welcomes ONT 
8) u Hes 
the door. Call 541-734-4116 for brochure Ashland, OR 975205025 
or see our website: http://webpages.charter.net/communityconcerts/ (541) 5526301 


(530) 243-8000 (Shasta County) 
See page 20 for e-mail directory. 


Concerts are at the North Medford High School Auditorium 
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Ronald Kramer 


CBS 


ry. elevision networks generally prefer 
to report the news rather than make 
tl it, but CBS has been making news 
recently for a series of controversial pro- 
gramming decisions. In November, CBS 
drew attention when it withdrew a sched- 
uled made-for-television mini-series, The 
Reagans, which the net- 


TUNED IN 


the series to the Showtime cable channel 

which, like CBS, is owned by Viacom Inc. 
CBS’s scheduling of a program seen as 
critical of a declining, but still alive, popular 
former president was foolish. But capitula- 
tion of programming decision making in the 
face of public or political interference usu- 
ally turns out badly - as it 


work had originally -————-@@jp—————__ did_ in tthis_ case. 
ordered into production Republican National 
during the Fall TV ratings IN THOSE DAYS, NEWS WAS Committee Chairman Ed 


sweeps. Someone at CBS 
obviously thought the 
program would attract a 
lot of viewer attention - 
which it did, but not in a 
manner which helped ele- 
vate audience levels or advertising income. 

The dramatized series was believed to be 
critical of the former president and his wife, 
Nancy, based on portions of the script which 
were leaked to the press. Cyberspace pundit 
Matt Drudge got hold of the issue and raised 
a Republican ruckus. Without commenting 
upon the series’ content, it is not unusual for 
various citizen interest groups to oppose — in 
advance of seeing the programs — various 
broadcasts which deal with sensitive issues. 
Thirty years ago, the Public Broadcasting 
Service (PBS) found itself in such a contro- 
versy with its “Death of a Princess” program, 
which included footage of a Saudi princess 
being executed for adultery, raising the ire of 
the Saudi government and allied business 
interests. Other networks’ offerings includ- 
ing a biography of Adolf Hitler, coverage of 
the Middle East, and even a Linda Ellerbee- 
hosted Nickelodeon program - which the 
Traditional Values Coalition thought com- 
mented too favorably upon homosexuality - 
have previously drawn organized protests by 
groups seeking to block, or modify, such pro- 
gramming. In this instance, amazingly, CBS 
buckled under pressure from conservative 
political interests and pulled the program 
from its schedule. Salvaging the economics 
of the program, however, seemed important 
to CBS so it transferred broadcast rights to 


SEEN AS A PUBLIC SERVICE 
OBLIGATION RATHER THAN A 
PROFIT CENTER. 


Gillespie said that “putting 
the movie before a small 
audience on Showtime 
doesn’t address accuracy 
concerns. Without changes 
in content, Showtime 
should remind viewers every 10 minutes 
that the movie is fictional,” he said. 

Media critics and journalists across the 
country bemoaned CBS’ capitulation to 
pressure. “CBS, in pulling this film, did 
incredible harm....What they’ve told us now 
is that a very small group of people have 
censorship power over the broadcast net- 
works,” said media author Neal Gabler. 

“CBS does tackle controversial subjects 
and provide tough assessments of promi- 
nent historical figures and events,” a defen- 
sive CBS said. “Maybe. But it just got 
tougher to deflect criticism when a contro- 
versial project doesn’t fit in with some audi- 
ence niche’s notions of how a story should 
be told,” said media critic Tim Cuprisin. 

CBS again made press when it was 
accused of paying Michael Jackson a seven- 
figure sum for an exclusive interview he 
gave to Ed Bradley on the premiere CBS 
magazine 60 Minutes. CBS vehemently 
denied paying Jackson for the interview as 
details of a complex business deal emerged 
including payments to Jackson for an enter- 
tainment program, Michael Jackson 
Number Ones, which CBS had temporarily 
shelved during the entertainer’s current 
real-life courtroom drama. CBS was left try- 
ing to explain whether the decision to go 
ahead and schedule the program and the 


consequent payments to Jackson, were the 
cause or effect of Jackson’s consenting to 
the interview. 

The Columbia Broadcasting System was 
founded in 1927. Its founder and president 
for much of the 20th century, William Paley, 
was passionate about the network’s many 
responsibilities for presenting news. Some 
CBS corporate officers spent major portions 
of their careers seeking to define highly elu- 
sive topics such as the difference between 
news commentary and analysis. CBS, you 
see, only presented analysis and was con- 
cerned that it not stray into the former. CBS 
was insistent that its job was to report, 
rather than make, the news. During the 
World War II years, CBS assembled the 
nation’s premiere journalistic team, headed 
by Edward R. Murrow, and set the standards 
in radio and television by which other broad- 
cast journalists were judged. In the 1960’s, 
then CBS President Frank Stanton defied a 
congressional subpoena rather than violate 
what the network perceived as its journalis- 
tic obligation to withhold reporters’ notes 
and program outtakes from investigators. 

In those days, news was seen as a pub- 
lic service obligation rather than a profit 
center. CBS certainly was credited with the 
strength of its convictions in taking the 
high, and often the difficult, road in pursuit 
of its sense of journalistic integrity. 

CBS has been sold several times since 
those days. Paley once said that the great- 
est business mistake he ever made was tak- 
ing the company public, converting the 
ownership into a publicly traded commodi- 
ty instead of remaining a privately held 
business. When that happened, he said, it 
was more difficult to make —- and stick to - 
the tough, sometimes controversial deci- 
sions that occasionally accompany solid 
journalism because controversy drove 
down stock prices. 

That is, no doubt, part of the story of 
the cancellation of The Reagans. In the 
wake of the Jackson interview controversy, 
interviewer Ed Bradley was left to opine 
that, “No one ever said anything to me 
about a quid pro quo.” 

One thing is clear: there do not seem to 
be any William Paleys or Frank Stantons 
captaining the ship these days. And we are 
all the poorer for the loss of leadership and 
commitment to the broadcast traditions 
that made CBS great. MM 


Ronald Kramer is JPR’s Executive Director. 
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Act Glass - Unique Gilts 
Fine Wines & Tasting Bar 


Anists: David and Ann Lindsay 


On the Upper Level at 
201 N. Mt. Shasta Blvd, Mt Shasta, CA 
Open Monday through Saturday: 10am-6pm 
Sunday: lam-4pm 
530-926-1189 


Corporate Gifts - Gift Registry - Wine Club 


b> OREGON / CALIFORNIA STATELINE 


$156::. 


Follow path of inlaid mosaics 
to the beach 
Reservations 1-800-357-6199 
e-mail: tony@casarubio.com 
http://www.casarubio.com 
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Diana Coogle 


JEFFERSON ALMANAC 


Disappearing Frogs 


A t this time of year nothing pleases 

| me more than taking a_ walk 
J through the forest below my house 
and hearing the frogs sing from the puddles. 
They keep their arrhythmic beat with perfect 
aplomb, not one frog self-conscious about 
being off beat or out of tune. I stop at a dis- 
tance from the puddles and 
listen to the loud chorus, 
but when I start walking 
again and approach closer, 
I am like a conductor sig- 
naling first one part of the 
orchestra and then anoth- 
er to stop playing. Frog by 
frog, puddle by puddle, the 
music dries up. 

Finally, there is only 
one puddle in front of me. 
Its frogs are still pouring out their cacopho- 
ny, and I wonder how close I can get before 
they, too, clam up. Trying not to vibrate the 
ground, I tiptoe stealthily towards the pud- 
dle, watching it hawk-eyed. Nothing moves. 
No frogs spring from the puddle into the 
woods. No splash indicates a frog has 
jumped into the water to escape the impend- 
ing danger of me. The puddle is still and 
quiet, reflecting in its milk-brown, unwink- 
ing surface the surrounding forest with its 
jagged puzzle-piece of sky. I tiptoe to the 
edge of the puddle and peer in. I search with 
my eyes around its borders, paying particu- 
lar attention to muddy leaves sticking out 
and clumps of grass and humps of harder 
mud and rock under which a frog might 
lurk. I look for eyes at the water’s surface 
that would give away a camouflaged frog 
body. I look for big frogs and little frogs. I do 
the threedimensional-picture thing with my 
eyes, crossing them slightly and uncrossing 
them to look into the puddle or onto its sur- 
face or through the water to its bottom. I 
stalk quietly around the edges of the puddle. 
I change the angle of the light according to 
where I stand. I stand up and look down; I 
squat down and look across. I look and look 
and look in all possible ways, and I never see 


—-<>—_-- 


NO ONE CAN SAY EXACTLY 
WHY THE FROGS ARE 
DISAPPEARING, BUT | AM NOT 
THE ONLY ONE TO POINT THE 
FINGER AT ENVIRONMENTAL 
DEGRADATIONS. 


a single frog. How could they have disap- 
peared so completely? 

Finally, frogless, I turn to go home, walk- 
ing back through a maze of puddles that 
don’t give the tiniest hint, auditory or visual, 
of frog occupants. I stop at the same place 
where I had first stopped to listen to the frog 
chorus. I wait and wait, as 
unmoving as a rock or a 
fence post, as breathless as 
a tree trunk, but the frogs 
don’t deign to treat me to 
their song again. Simply by 
passing by, I had silenced 
them, it seemed for the day. 
The voice has disappeared 
as completely as the bodies 
did. 

It is said that frogs are 
disappearing all over the world, and the 
silence from that disappearance is a different 
thing from the silence and the disappearance 
of my frogs, who, I know, will be at it again 
when I walk to their puddles tomorrow. No 
one can say exactly why the frogs are disap- 
pearing, but I am not the only one to point 
the finger at environmental degradations. 
“To wantonly destroy a living species,” says 
writer Thomas Berry in 7he Dream of the 
Earth “is to silence forever a divine voice.” It 
is as though we were stalking through the 
world, strewing silence behind us. This larg- 
er diminishment won’t swell again after we 
have passed by; this silence is permanent. 
The silence of the frogs at my approach and 
their stubborn silence even when I stand 
completely still is a play for my imagination, 
a game, a pleasure, but were this divine voice 
silenced forever, I would hear that silence 
loud around us, for a world without frogs is 
a world with a hole in its heart. o 


Diana Coogle’s new book Living With All 
My Senses: 25 Years of Life on the 
Mountain is available for $14 plus $4 
postage from Laughing Dog Press, 
Applegate, OR 97530. 


Heal 


Join Colleen Pyke 

each Sunday 

afternoon when she 

talks with healers 

who are leaders in 

their field, whether 

it’s conventional medicine, psycho- 
therapy or complementary and 
alternative therapies. 


The Healing Arts 


Sundays at 5pm on the 
News & Information Service 


Weekdays on www.wisdomradio.com 


Keep informed! 


Listen to the Jefferson Daily 
Regional news 
Commentaries 

In-depth interviews 
Feature stories 


With News Director Liam Monarty 
and. the Jefferson Daily news team 


4:30pm Monday-Friday 
CLASSICS & NEWS 


5:30pm Monday-Friday 


RAythm + News 


Winter 2004 


Toad of Toad Hall 


by A.A. Milne, adapted from 

The Wind in the Willows by Kenneth Grahame 
Directed by Bruce W. Hostetler 

February 19-22, 26-29,and March 4-7 

with matinee performances on 

February 21, 28 and March 6 


Phedre 
by Jean Racine 
a new translation by Paul Schmidt 
Directed by Dennis Smith 
February 26—29 and March 4—7 
with a matinee performances 
on February 28 and March 6 


2 SOy 


Theatre 
Arts 


The Designated 


Center of Excellence 


for Performing Arts 


im the Oregon 


University System 


To Inquire about show times and to order tickets 
Call: (541) 552-6348 

Monday - Friday, 9 am - 4 pm and 2 hours prior 
to performances. 


General: $15 
Senior: $13 
Student/Child: $8 


“he S traw Bale Village 
Jac sonville, Oregon 


15 Custom Designed Straw Bale 


MEHR Construction, LLC Homes from 1500 sf—3000 sf. 


Our mission is to create 

e Children’s Park 

° Community Garden and Orchard 

e Looped Trail System 

° 6.5 acres of open space 

® Varying topography 

° Community Building near Re-circulating Creek 
© Inside City Limits 

e Country Feel 


healthy, super-cfficient 
homes that inspire com- 
munities and breathe en- 
vironmentally responsible 
construction. Visit our 
website for more informa- 
tion on Oregon’s first 


Straw Bale Village. 


Now Taking Keservations. 


(541) 899-1818 (541) 944-0111 


www.mehrconstruction.com 
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Ihe Jerrerson 
Exchange 


with Jeff Golden 


A place where an interesting, insightful, 
diverse group of people meet to discuss 
the issues and events of our day, Whether 
it's education, business, civic affairs or the 
arts, The Jefferson Exchange is a lively 
spot to share an idea, ask a question, add 
a measure of common sense or even air an 
occassional gripe. The Jefferson Exchange 
welcomes listener phone calls at 
552-6782 in the Medford/Ashland area 
and at 1-800-838-3760 elsewhere. Join 
Jeff Golden and a distinguished list of 
community leaders on The Jefferson 
Exchange - weekdays from 8am to 10am 
on JPR’s News & Information Service, 
AM1230 in Jackson County, AM930 in 
Josephine County, AM950 in Douglas 
County, AM1280 in Lane County, AM1490 
in Yreka, AM620 in Mt. Shasta, and 
AM1300 in Mendocino. For the guest 
schedule see our web site at 

www jeffexchange.org. 


www.jeffexchange.org 
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Russell Sadler 


JEFFERSON PERSPECTIVE 


Abolishing Partisan 


Primaries 


hy don’t we just do away with 

Presidential primaries if we're 

going to decide the nomination 
before the voting even begins?” complained 
the diehard Lieberman supporter after Al 
Gore endorsed Howard Dean. 

Doing away with primaries is heresy in 
Oregon. This state adopted the first direct 
primary by initiative in 1904 and the first 
Presidential primary in 1913. The idea was 
to wrest the nomination of candidates away 
from the “party bosses” in their “smoke 
filled rooms” and turn the decision over to 
rank-and-file party members at the polls. 

As recently as 1960, the nation watched 
the Oregon primary closely. It was the first 
real test of the popular appeal of candi- 
dates chosen by national party bigwigs. 
Then more states got into the act — Iowa 
developed its caucus system. New 
Hampshire threw its primary so early it 
turned the race for President into a perpet- 
ual campaign. So the party bigwigs simply 
turned the primaries into a series of cam- 
paigns where they spend a lot of money try- 
ing to persuade voters to ratify predeter- 
mined candidates. The campaigning is 
expensive and the surviving candidates are 
heavily beholden to the interest groups and 
lobbyists who financed the perpetual cam- 
paign. The Dark Horses that succeeded — 
Eugene McCarthy and George McGovern — 
lost. Bill Clinton and Jimmy Carter were 
the exceptions. The Republican bigwigs 
successfully sold Ronald Reagan and both 
Bushes to their party faithful. 

The growing disenchantment with pri- 
maries suddenly made heresy acceptable. 
Washington Gov. Gary Locke announced 
his state will not spend tax money on a 
Presidential primary next year because of a 
budget crisis. The legislatures in several 
other states have decided to do the same 
thing. A series of recent U.S. Supreme 
Court decisions hold that political parties 
are private organizations that can make 


their own rules for nominating candidates, 
including closing primaries to all but their 
own members. These developments raise 
the question whether it is justifiable to 
spend public tax money on partisan pri- 
maries to nominate candidates for essen- 
tially private organizations. 

There are two even more compelling 
reasons for abolishing partisan primaries. 
They disenfranchise a surging number of 
independent voters. Primaries also perpet- 
uate the myth that we are governed by 
Republicans or Democrats. “Serious vot- 
ers” only have a choice between those two 
parties and the “lunatic fringe,” we are 
told, so any vote other than Democrat or 
Republican is “wasted.” 

Retiring Sen. Zell Miller, D-Georgia, has 
written a bestseller entitled “A National 
Party No More.” Miller concludes the posi- 
tions of the Democratic Party — pro-choice, 
environmentalism, civil rights for homosex- 
uals, progressive tax policy, opposing colo- 
nial wars — cost the Democrats so much 
support they are no longer a national party 
capable of winning control of Congress. 
Miller's fundamentally misleading book 
implies the Republican Party is the only 
remaining national majority party. 

The dirty little secret is that neither 
Republicans nor Democrats command a 
majority of voters anymore — anywhere. 

Nationally, 31 percent of adults consid- 
er themselves Democrats, 30 percent con- 
sider themselves Republicans. Fully 39 per- 
cent of adults consider themselves 
independents or “don’t know.” The late 
Oregon Gov. Tom McCall once thought 
these independent voters could be the 
“Third Force” in American politics. But 
when McCall and his allies went to organ- 
ize them, his market research discovered 
that independent voters had little in com- 
mon except their contempt for the 
Republican and Democratic parties. 
Independents remains so to this day. 


We are not really a “polarized nation.” 
The polarization is between the remnants 
of the Republican and Democratic parties 
who are no more polarized than they have 
traditionally been. The appearance of polar- 
ization is a result of increasingly strident 
rhetoric from the “chattering classes” — 
partisan pundits, shout show “hosts,” and 
the cable “news” channels that provide 
Republicans with a privatized, “free mar- 
ket” version of the old Soviet state-con- 
trolled media. Stridency and polarization 
gain personal notoriety and serve the com- 
petitive economic interests of the “chatter- 
ing classes.” 

Independent voters reacted predictably 
to this mindless, “rude and crude” version 
of political “hardball.” They abandoned pol- 
itics in droves. Never have our technologi- 
cal communications abilities been so perva- 
sive and voter interest, much less 
participation, been so low. 

Politics is dynamic. Nothing stays the 
same for long and there are signs of a 
changing political climate. You do not have 
to be a political commentator to realize the 
Democratic nomination is Dean’s to lose. 
His skillful, innovative use of computer 
technology and the Internet allowed Dean 
to bypass the “filtering” of the “chattering 
classes” and communicate directly with 
people who feel they have been without a 
voice since “the stolen election of 2000.” 
Technology is replacing presidential pri- 
maries much the way technology is reduc- 
ing the need for volunteer “foot soldiers” 
once provided by political parties, render- 
ing the parties moribund. The remaining 
question is whether Dean will appeal to a 
significant number of disenchanted inde- 
pendents to get them back into the process 
and back to the polls on his side. 

The “movement conservatives” who 
control the White House and Congress 
and dominate the narrowcasting media 
these days must fear Dean or they would 
not spend so much time and effort attack- 
ing him this early in the political silly sea- 
son. IN] 


Columnist Russell Sadler is living in a 
Eugene writer’s garret this winter working 
on a short history of Oregon for tourists 
and newcomers. He can be reached at 
Russell@russellsadler.org. 


“An ambitious effort to 
show us art and 
ourselves.” 


) i) 1 
ashiand 

iMoiCe Denice mm 
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festival 


i are | 
April 1-5 
Varsity Theatre, Ashland 


Featuring the best independent features, 
documentaries, shorts, animation and 
student films 


Opening and closing night parties 
Post-film Q/A with filmmakers 
Filmmaker forums 

Juried and Audience Awards 
Pre-festival Seminars at SOU 


“A fine addition to Southern Oregon’s 
already booming arts scene.” 
Medford Mail Tribune 


AIFF members receive movie passes, priority seating, 
discounts to all AIFF events. 

www. ashlandfilm.org 
041-488-3823 
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Wealth vs. Worship 


Can geothermal drilling coexist with sacred beliefs 
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in the Medicine Lake Highlands? 


By Tim Holt 
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he rugged Medicine Lake Highlands, jusil 30 miles nord 


pools of boiling brine sit atop volcanic rocks. It is ; th i 

_ underground cauldrons that attracted energy companies in the early 1980s, 
hen they first acquired drilling rights to these public lands. 

pt thout the western United States, the Highlands are 


t it reasons: it is a sacred and healing place, where the tribes 
come to pray and gather dicinal herbs and learn the secrets of the Earth’s cre- PY 
ation. When the réy co panies first began. coming to the Highlands, no one both- 
ered to ask the tees What they thought of the idea of drilling under these lands— | 
not the Bureau of Land Management (BLM), which leased out the drilling rights, nor 
the Forest Service, which manages the land above, and certainly not the energy | 
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River tribe says flatly. a F 
But a lot has changed in the twenty years since the land w 


Red Shale Butte, immediately adjacent to the proposed 
Telephone Flat Development Project. Photo: Tom Semple 


“It's the equivalent of drilling in the middle of a church,” 
Mark LeBeau of the Pit River tribe says flatly. 


Red Shale Bare 


Telephone Flat geothermal project with the location of all 17 well pads [the yellow triangles], the power 
plant [the yellow rectangle], and the pipelines. Photo & Graphics: Tom Semple 


Indians have a much greater voice than they did then. And they 
have Michelle Berditschevsky, an energetic, effusive urban refugee 
who lives on a ten-acre spread in the shadow of Mount Shasta. 

Back in the late ’90s, she and the local tribes had just suc- 
cessfully saved Mount Shasta from a proposed ski resort that 
would have included a golf course, condos and an RV park. To 
accomplish this, Berditschevsky had taken over a Sierra Club- 
backed effort that until then had been focusing exclusively on 
environmental issues. 

Berditschevsky took the effort in a new direction, based on 
her deep respect for native cultures. As a young woman, 
Berditschevsky—now 63—had lived in a Berber village in 
Morocco. She remembers it as a time when she lived more sim- 
ply, and enjoyed a closeness with nature that she had not expe- 
rienced growing up in France, or, later, as a young married 
woman in the United States. So it was natural for her to reach 
out to the local Pit River, Klamath, Karuk, and Shasta tribes in 
the Mount Shasta effort. This proved to be a critical turning 
point, for it brought the Native Americans’ attachment to the 


A winter wonderland, looking into one of the 
snow covered lava flows. Photo: Mount 
Shasta Bioregional Ecology Center 


mountain to the forefront of 
the public debate—and ulti- 
mately led to a July 28, 1998 
decision by the U.S. Forest 
Service that the upper reaches 
of the mountain were off-limits 
to development because they 
were “nationally significant his- 
toric sites, worthy of steward- 
ship for the inspiration and 
benefit of current and future 
generations.” 

From that day on, local 
tribes “had a voice,” in the 
words of Karuk tribal member Charlie Thom. Greater recognition 
of tribal values by the Forest Service seemed to augur well for 
the looming struggle over the Medicine Lake Highlands. 

This was set against a shifting economic backdrop, one in 
which timber cutting was giving way to tourism as the region’s 


Chris Peters of Seventh Genera- 
tion and Michelle Berditschevsky, 
Executive Secretary of the Native 
Coalition. Photo: Peggy Risch 
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Major provider of revenue and jobs. Lumber mills were closing 
right and left. With the decline of this industry, preserving the 
magnificent natural features of the Mount Shasta region took on 
added economic importance. 

In the Mount Shasta preservation effort, the tribes had faced 
a former Forest Service employee who was making his first run 
at becoming a big-time developer. In the struggle over the 
Medicine Lake Highlands they face a much more formidable 
adversary: the San Jose-based Calpine Corporation, which had 
acquired extraction rights to the entire 66-square-mile Highlands 
leasehold by the fall of 2001. Calpine is the tenth largest energy 
company in the U.S., with interests in 70 natural gas and 19 geot- 
hermal plants in the U.S., Canada, and 
Britain. It is also politically savvy and was 
well aware of the growing clout of the local 
tribes. As soon as it began moving into the 
Highlands, Calpine started sending its rep- 
resentatives out to the reservations, knock- 
ing on doors with promises of jobs and 
other benefits. This caused major rifts 
among the impoverished tribes, with some 
resisting the company’s overtures, while 
others, like the Pit River's Erin Forrest, tak- 
ing the view that jobs were more important 
than “cultural values [that] don’t live any- 
more except in memories.” The dissension 
was particularly damaging to the Shasta 
tribe, which split into two rival factions 
with two separate chiefs, a division lasts to 
this day. 

The preservationist side mounted an 
energetic campaign against drilling in the 

Highlands, making their case not only with 
local federal agencies but with their higher- 
ups in Washington, working the halls of 
Congress and the Interior Department. 

By May of 2000, the momentum was 
shifting in their favor, with the Forest 
Service and the BLM denying drilling 
rights on Telephone Flat, an eight-square 
mile swath of the Highlands, based on its 
designation as a Traditional Cultural 
District by the Keeper of the National 
Register of Historic Places. And these same two federal agencies 
put a five-year moratorium on exploration of the remaining lease 
area, called Fourmile Hill, until the Keeper could make a further 
study of its cultural and historic significance to the local tribes. 

With Indian spiritual and cultural values again a major factor 
in the debate, and local agencies beginning to tilt in their favor, 
it was starting to look like a replay of the Mount Shasta victory. 
As Howard Wyrant of the Shasta tribe summed it up: “The local 
Forest Service is our last line of defense.” 

But that line of defense soon crumbled in the face of legal 
threats from Calpine and the election of George W. Bush. The 
Bush administration, citing the need to develop domestic energy 
sources, reversed the ban on Telephone Flat drilling, and lifted 
the moratorium on drilling at Fourmile Hill. 

By September of this year, the matter had landed in federal 
district court in Sacramento, with tribal members being joined in 
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ABOVE: Willard Rhoades, a Spiritual Elder of the 
Pit River Tribe. Photo: Peggy Risch 

BELOW: Mickey Gemmill, Elder of the Pit River 
Tribe. Photos: Peggy Risch 


their challenge to geothermal drilling by a number of environ- 
mental groups, including Berditschevsky’s own Mount Shasta 
Bioregional Ecology Center. The legal challenge calls for a com- 
plete ban on any and all geothermal development anywhere in 
the Highlands. It cites the cultural and spiritual importance of 
the area to the Indians, as well as potential contamination of a 
huge underground aquifer, one that feeds nearby rivers and 
streams, with mercury, arsenic, and other toxic chemicals 
dredged up during geothermal extraction from the underground 
brine pools. 

Calpine, which has continued to make overtures to local 
tribes, maintains that geothermal drilling and related activities 
can be carried out in a way that’s respect- 
ful of the Indians’ relationship to their 
sacred sites. The company points out that 
no drilling will be carried out within two 
miles of the lake itself. Observers from the 
various tribes will steer drilling crews away 
from sites deemed to be sacred, according 
to John Miller, who supervises the compa- 
ny’s projects in the Highlands. And, he 
notes, the drills will be muffled to minimize 
noise intrusion. 

Calpine spokesperson Kent Robertson 
says that the drilling wells will be encased 
in concrete, which should prevent toxic 
chemicals from escaping. 

Company officials stress that the 
Highlands, with or without their presence, 
are far from a pristine wilderness. They are 
part of a National Forest that has seen 
repeated timber cuttings. There are cabins 
near the lake itself, and some 40,000 visi- 
tors a year to a nearby campground. Jet 
skiers skim across the lake in the summer- 
time, and snowmobilers plow through the 
woods in the winter. 

Calpine has had to suspend test drilling 
while it awaits the outcome of the lawsuits, 
and in the meantime faces problems.that 
go beyond local opposition to one of its 
projects. The company, plagued by plum- 
meting energy demand since the boom 
years of the late 90s, faced a liquidity crisis last year, having to 
sell some assets to come up with the cash needed to meet its obli- 
gations. Its stock price has plunged from a high of $60 per share 
two years ago to around $5 today. 

Nevertheless, Calpine steadfastly maintains that it will be sub- 
stantially increasing its energy-producing capacity over the next 
two years, from 22,000 to 30,000 megawatts. 

Part of that increased capacity, presumably, will come from 
the Medicine Lake Highlands. Results from test drilling there 
have been “encouraging,” according to Robertson, but, he 
admits, not productive enough so far to suggest that a “com- 
mercially viable resource” lies beneath the surface. 

A less optimistic prognosis came from the California Energy 
Commission (CEC), which put up $1 million for a test drilling in 
the Highlands last year. What came out of the test well, accord- 
ing to a CEC report, was “not thought to be sufficient to justify 


development” of Calpine’s proposed geot- 
hermal project at Fourmile Hill. 

Calpine, by its own estimate, has spent 
over $18 million in lease purchases and 
payments, as well as exploration of the 
Highlands. It is determined to recoup that 
investment. But Berditschevsky and her 
allies seem equally determined to pull 
every bureaucratic lever to stop the project, 
and, if necessary, to take their legal case all 
the way to the Supreme Court. They feel, 
with some justification, that there is a 
growing awareness and appreciation of 
Native American culture in the general pop- 
ulation, that time is on their side in the 
Medicine Lake struggle. 

Calpine’s motivations in the struggle 
are fairly straightforward. They revolve 
around the corporate impulse for expan- 
sion and profit, tinged with a commitment 
to “green” or renewable energy as the wave 
of the future in the energy business. 

Berditschevsky’s motivations are more 
subtle and complex, as are those of the 
tribespeople she supports. At the core of 
their struggle, Berditschevsky believes, is 
the need to “make a place for the sacred in 
our society.” During the Mount Shasta 
preservation effort she wrote about “the re- 
emergence of indigenous peoples and more 
spiritual lifeways . . . the meeting of two 
world views . .. the view that seeks to con- 
trol and subordinate nature to short-term 
needs, and the view which sees in nature 
and the universe an interconnected life web 
of mysterious forces with which we can 
cooperate.” 

In the Mount Shasta effort 
Berditschevsky was able to translate her 
core beliefs, idealistic as they are, into a 
pragmatic and successful political strategy. 
Those beliefs haven’t changed as, once 
again, she is involved in a fundamental 
struggle between the secular and the 
sacred, between those who see the natural 
world as a source of wealth and those who 
view it as a place of worship. 


Tim Holt is the author of Songs Of The 
Simple Life, a collection of essays, and On 
Higher Ground, a novel set in the Mount 
Shasta region in the mid-21st century. 


Eric Alan 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


Inevitable Change 


early ten years ago, I was assigned 

my first story for the Jefferson 
L Monthly: a piece on the “ghost 
towns of Jefferson,” which I quickly dis- 
covered didn’t actually exist any more 
than the state of Jefferson did, officially. 
Nonetheless, armed with pen and camera, 
I managed to make an impressionistic 
piece regarding ghost buildings and other 
regional historical remnants. It wasn’t 
what the editors had in mind, but they 
liked it, and soon I was writing regularly 
for the Jefferson Monthly. 

Then, at JPR’s annual wine tasting in 
December, 1995—an event which always 
affects people’s judgment—Paul Westhelle 
asked me if I’d like to take over as editor 
of the magazine. It seemed like a good 
idea at the time. And, in fact, it was. So, 
from the April, 1996 issue until the one 
you’re holding now, I have served as edi- 
tor and primary feature writer. For almost 
eight years, I’ve made my best effort to 
strengthen the magazine’s content, and 
thereby contribute to regional life by 
bringing attention to issues, organiza- 
tions, events and creative voices of note. 
I’ve grown as a writer and a person 
through the process, and have particular- 
ly valued the community interactions and 
community service that editorial duties 
involve. 

This is the 95th issue in a row since 
my editorial duties began, however—a 
relentless number of deadlines without a 
break. I need that break, and my life has 
changed substantially in eight years. My 
creative life both within and beyond the 


JPR walls has grown, particularly with the 
release this summer of my book, Wild 
Grace: Nature as a Spiritual Path (White 
Cloud Press). Being JPR’s music director 
has also become a more complex task, as 
the music business has changed. And I 
simply need to explore new challenges as 
2004 begins. Thus, reluctantly, I have 
decided to relinquish my duties as 
Jefferson Monthly editor, with gratitude 
for the opportunity and many fond mem- 
ories. I will keep my duties as JPR’s music 
director and morning host of Open Air, 
weekdays on JPR’s Rhythm & News 
Service. 

Stepping into the editorial shoes is 
Abby Hepburn, who has recently returned 
to JPR after spending time at other pur- 
suits. She will carry on the fine tradition 
of the magazine, I’m sure, and bring a 
fresh vision to the process. We have been 
slowly readying ourselves for the transi- 
tion, and I have every confidence that it 
will be a smooth one. I’m confident that 
the magazine will continue to flourish. 

Thank you to everyone who has con- 
tributed in any form; the magazine is a 
collaboration by a remarkable collection 
of talented people, and I have been 
blessed to work with such a remarkable 
crew. It has been a deep pleasure. Thank 
you for reading. 


Eric Alan can be reached at eric@wild- 
grace.org. Abby Hepburn can be reached 
at hepburna@sou.edu. 
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Nature 
Notes 


SAMPLER 


Whether describing the shenanigans 
of microscopic water bears, or the 
grandeur of a breaching Orca, Dr. 
Frank Lang’s weekly radio feature 
Nature Notes has informed and 
delighted JPR listeners for over a 
decade. 


Over 100 of Dr. Lang’s 

commentaries on the incredibly 
diverse environment of our region 
have been collected in this new book. 
Perfect for browsing or to accompany 
your next nature outing in the State 
of Jefferson! 


Order A Nature Notes Sampler for 
$19.95 postpaid 


NANE 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE __ 


PHONE ma 
Make checks payable to: Jefferson Public Radio 
or bill to my credit card: (J VISA (1 Mastercard 
(0 American Express UC) Discover 


CARD NO.__ 


EXP. AMOUNT: $19.95 


Send completed form to: 
Nature Notes/Jefferson Public Radio, 
1250 Siskiyou Blvd., Ashland, OR 97520 
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Frank Lang 


Phainopepla 


] have visited the Anza-Borrego Desert 
twice: once in 1975 with my wife and 
I children on a spring break trip, and 
again in the spring of 2001 with my same 
wife and friends. The Anza-Borrego Desert 
is mostly a California State Park, the 
largest state park in the lower 48 states. 
The park is between San Diego and the 
Salton Sea, not too many miles from the 
Mexican border. Interstate 
8 parallels the park’s 
southern boundary. The 
southern part of the park 
is transected by the 
Southern Emigrant Trail 
Historic Route also known 
as S2. The town of 
Borrego Springs is in the 
northern part of the park. 
Both times we went to see 
the desert wildflowers. 

The first trip was the 
best for wildflowers. Lots 
of them were blooming everywhere. The 
weather was perfect for wildflower photog- 
raphy: no wind and high overcast skies. 
Flowers were not in constant motion and 
there were no dark cast shadows to detract 
from flowers’ detail or beauty. Photography 
weather was good enough to end up with 
several photographs in the first edition of 
the Audubon Society’s western wildflower 
book. 

Our second trip was good, especially if 
you like the desert at 60 degrees 
Fahrenheit with winds gusting to 40 miles 
per hour from time to time. Fortunately the 
wind didn’t blow all the time and we did 
see a lot of interesting places, plants, and 
animals. 

One of my favorite birds is the 
Phainopepla. Don’t know if I like the bird 
or its name the best. Phainopepla, has a 
nice ring to it. We saw Phainopeplas on 
both trips. They hang out in washes where 
the catclaw acacia, mesquite and ironwood 
parasitized by mistletoe grow. Why? 
Mistletoe fruits and insects are 


ee <o 


DARK RED IRISES AND 
SURPRISING WHITE FEATHERS 
IN THE WINGS OF MALE 
PHAINOPEPLA FLASH IN 
FLIGHT LIKE AN OLD- 
FASHIONED HELIOGRAPH IN 
THE BRIGHT DESERT SUN. 


Phainopepla’s favorite food. Other foods, at 
other times and places, include pale wolf- 
berries or golden currants and insects. 

Phainopeplas are Silky Flycatchers at 
the northern edge of the family’s largely 
subtropical range. Some bird guides place 
them with the waxwings, which they super- 
ficially resemble. The first thought that flew 
through my mind when I first saw one was: 
Steller’s Jay. 

Why? Phainopepla is a 
dark bird with a distinc- 
tive topknot. Why not? 
Dark red irises and sur- 
prising white feathers in 
the wings of males that 
flash in flight like an old- 
fashioned heliograph in 
the bright desert sun. The 
birds are elegant, upright 
and slim; the males shiny 
black, the females and 
immatures, dark gray. 

Where I have seen the birds, the shrubs 
had dark reddish clusters of mistletoe 
plants among their branches. Mistletoe 
fruits are eaten by the birds and then get 
distributed to other shrubs, the usual way, 
through the Phainopepla’s digestive tract 
or on its beak or feet. Phainopeplas often 
nest in mistletoe clusters. Nests are shallow 
compact structures composed of twigs, 
flowers, leaves, bound by spider web, lined 
with hair and down. Young are fed insects 
for several days then mistletoe and other 
fruits. Males may make several nests. Pairs 
usually raise several broods, the second 
and any subsequent, in cooler, wetter habi- 
tats than desert washes. 

When I have seen them, sex appeared 
to be over and being territorial was the 
major social activity of the day. Flying at 
and flying off seems to keep the males very 
busy. 

The mistletoe in something other than 
an oak tree always seems most alien to me. 
The desert mistletoe, Phoradendron cali- 
fornicum is the genus, CONTINUED ON PAGE 15 
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The 3rd Annual 
Environmental Film Festival 


By Barry Snitkin 


magine a world of possi- 

bilities, of peace and 

environmental sustain- 

ability. Imagine people 

living their lives in order 
to create this reality. This 
world will arrive in Ashland on 
February 24, 2004 as Oregon's 
only international environmen- 
tal film festival begins. The 
3rd Annual Siskiyou Envi- 
ronmental Film Festival 
(SEFF) shares a world of ideas and hope-in which 
people can make a difference despite the odds. 
Inspiring people to look inside themselves and in 
their community for environmental solutions, the 
SEFF features films that illustrate how great the 
world can be if we creatively solve problems. 

The Siskiyou Environmental Film Festival will 
include animated and documentary films with eco- 
logical themes from around the world. The films 
offered this year focus on environmental problems 
in our world today and the ability of individuals 
and communities to take action and find solutions both inside 
themselves and at the community level. All of these films are artis- 
tically created, visionary and inspiring and highlight the beauty 
that surrounds us that we too often take for granted. For the most 
part, these films are created by independent film makers, environ- 
mental activists in their own right, who are unable to gain expo- 
sure on PBS or other major networks. The SEFF provides a 
unique opportunity to learn about environmental issues that most 
corporate sponsored media groups choose not cover. 

Last year SEFF offered 24 films and a theatrical production. 
This year the festival offers more than 20 films including: 
Rainforest: Heroes of The High Frontier—filmed more than a hun- 
dred feet above the earth’s floor where an incredible rain forest 
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THE 3RD ANNUAL ray a 
SISKIYOU 7 
ENVIRONMENTAL FILM 
FESTIVAL SHARES A 
WORLD OF IDEAS AND 
HOPE IN WHICH PEOPLE 


CAN MAKE A 
DIFFERENCE DESPITE 
THE ODDS. 


From the film Return of 
Navajo Boy, these are Willie 
and Happy Cly in Monument 
Valley in the 1950's. 


canopy exists; The Next 
Industrial Revolution in which 
architect Bill McDonough 
brings together ecology and 
human design- reinventing 
technical enterprises to be as 
safe and ever-renewing as the 
earth’s natural processes; and 
Hidden Medicine, an experi- 
mental and mystical film that 
deals with the relationship 
.| between indigenous peoples 
and the environment. 

The 3rd Annual Siskiyou Environmental Film 
Festival is made possible by the Siskiyou Project, co- 
sponsored by Southern Oregon University’s Masters 
Program in Environmental Education, the Native 
American Studies Program and the Ecology Center 
of the Siskiyous and 
supported by nearly 
20 local and regional 
businesses. Films will 
be shown in the 
Havurah Sanctuary on Mountain 
Street Tuesday-Friday, February 
24-27 and in the Meese Auditorium ay a 
on SOU campus on Saturday & ial: j 
Sunday February 28 & 29. epg a 
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Tickets are available in Ashland 
at the Northwest Nature Shop and 
on-line at www.siskiyou.org. For a * 
complete film program, to volunteer 
or to order tickets, call the Siskiyou 
Project at 541-592-4459 or send an 
email to barry@siskiyou.org. IM 


From the film Hidden 
Medicine 
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ChevronTexaco 


Metropolitan Opera 


International Radio Network 


Rigoletto (Verdi) 


The Queen of Spades (Tchaikovsky) 


Stavinsky - The Sacre du Printemps, 
Le Rossignol, Oedipus Rex 


Litaliana in Algeri (Rossini) 

La Traviata (Verdi) 

Don Diovanni* (Mozart) 

Das Rheingold (Wagner) ......ccsssssssssssssssesessees March 20 
Salome* (R. Strauss) March 27 
Die Walkiire (Wagimer)...cssossoosssessensssseesereeeenneneeel\pril 3 
Nabucco (Verdi) 

Siegfried (Wagner)... sscscsssenceenuaneneenatnn April 17 


GOtterddmmurung (Wagner) .cccoo.esceseceeone wewA\pril 24 
*New production 


Saturdays at 10:30am on 


CLASSICS & NEWS 


COLLEGE 


CLASSIC COMEDY 


News & Information - 5 pm Saturday 
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2! INSIDE THE BOX 


Tribes Like Us 


She’s practicing again: 


“I pledge allegiance to the flag of the 
United States of America...” 


My daughter is six-years-old and doesn’t 
yet know what allegiance really means 
even though she demands it from me every- 
day. The flag has red and blue, two of her 
favorite colors, so that automatically makes 
it special. 


“And to the republic for which it 
stands...” 


She doesn’t know what a republic is 
either, but then, neither do most Americans 
I suppose. 


“One nation under God, indivisible. . .” 


She knows that a nation is kind of like 
a country and ours is quite big. She’s pret- 
ty sure God is big too. We’re under God, 
she says, because everybody knows he’s up 
in the sky. And indivisible... that’s what 
something is when I ask her to share it 
with her little sister. 


“With liberty and justice for all.” 


Like my daughter, we all had to memo- 
rize the Pledge of Allegiance in grade 
school. We probably didn’t understand all 
the words. Perhaps we still don’t. But we 
know that it’s a pledge we make as a mem- 
ber of this large nation we call the United 
States of America. There are millions of us. 
Most of us live on the continent of North 
America while others of us live in another 
country but are still American citizens with 
allegiance to our homeland. 

We’re part of a large nation, but on a 
daily basis we’re more tribal than we are 
national. One of the definitions of a tribe is, 
“a group of people sharing an occupation, 
interest or habit.” Many of our tribes are 
tribes without names. Others have a name, 
but we don’t think of them as tribes. For 
example, Microsoft is a tribe, but we think 
of it as a software company. I live in 
Ashland, Oregon. It is a small town, but it 


is a tribe too. We have shared interests and 
habits. I was made acutely aware of this on 
a recent trip to Miami where the members 
of that tribe have the habit of driving like 
complete maniacs, speeding and weaving 
through traffic as if that were the way you 
were supposed to drive. I drove a car with 
Florida plates, but everyone knew that I 
was not part of their tribe because I was 
going the speed limit and doing weird 
things like using my turn signal. 

Tribes are traditionally geographical 
and territorial, but not any longer. I was 
recently invited to join a tribe by a guy 
named RaVeN. The invite came in the form 
of an email. The “tribe” he was inviting me 
to join exists on the Internet at tribe.net. 
There are currently more than 8,000 online 
tribes at tribe.net. Some tribes have as few 
as 3 members. The largest and most popu- 
lar online tribe is Burning Man, which cur- 
rently has 1,169 members. It seems fitting 
that Burning Man should be the largest 
tribe. Burning Man is a yearly event in 
which thousands of people from all over 
make a gaudy, hot and dirty trek into the 
desert to set a towering wooden effigy of a 
man on fire and watch it burn. Okay, 
there’s a bit more to it than that and you 
can check it out for yourself at www.burn- 
ingman.com if you like. 

Tribes at tribe.net range from the banal 
to the interesting to the just plain bizarre. 
One of the more bizarre tribes I came 
across while taking a digital stroll was 
BIZARRO. “Don’t you hate being the 
BIZARRO version of a regular earthling?” 
reads the greeting from the BIZARRO 
tribe. “Well, worry no more! We’re 
BIZARRO forming a BIZARRO tribe for 
BIZARROS! We can hang out and do 
BIZARRO fun...Collect LASERS and 
BEANS! If you wish to join our tribe and 
have not been invited by a member, submit 
an application along with a poem about 
shoes! AND YOU WILL BE JUDGED.” 

Members of online tribes like Burning 
Man and BIZARRO are not necessarily con- 


nected by color or creed. They may be men 
or women from a small town or a big city, 
but online they are part of the same tribe, 
united by their common interests, beliefs, 
dreams and aspirations. Perhaps geograph- 
ically they are quite distant, but online they 
dance to the beat of the same digital drum. 

Once you join a tribe you can partici- 
pate in discussions and exchange messages 
with the members of that tribe. This is, of 
course, nothing new. Digital bulletin 
boards and web-based email have been 
around for years now. The difference with 
tribe.net, however, is that everything has 
been brought together into one virtual 
place. You can be a member of many differ- 
ent tribes but still feel at home in the con- 
sistency of tribe.net. 

I suspect that online communities like 
tribe.net will continue to grow on the 
Internet. And as they grow there will be 
turf wars and takeovers as these various 
communities battle for the hearts, minds 
and pocketbooks of an expanding digital 
global village. 1] 


Scott Dewing is a technology consultant, 
business owner, educator and writer with a 
B.A. in Journalism and Communication 
from the University of Oregon. Archives of 
his columns are available at his website, 
www.insidethebox.org. 


NATURE, fom. 2 


but a different species from our oak para- 
site. Both have berries that are poisonous 
to humans. According to the trail signs 
along Borrego Palm Canyon Trail, the local 
Native Americans rendered mistletoe 
berries nontoxic by mixing the sticky 
berries with ashes, ground them, then 
boiled them. The sign didn’t say how they 
ate them, however. They also used mistle- 
toe leaves to dye basket fibers black. 
Consider a spring desert trip. You 
might even get to see a Phainopepla. 


Dr. Frank Lang is Professor Emeritus of 
Biology at Southern Oregon University. 
Nature Notes can be heard on Fridays on 
the Jefferson Daily, Saturdays at 8:30am on 
JPR’s Classics & News Service and Sundays 
at 10am on JPR’s Rhythm & News Service. 


W Your Legacy & 
YY Public Radio. . 


S o much has changed in the 34 years 
since Jefferson Public Radio first 
began. In many ways, public radio has 
grown up. What was once a struggling— 
almost experimental—operation has 
become a permanent and positive 
presence in the lives of so many in 
Southern Oregon and Northern California 
and across the nation. 


We continue to seek and depend on 
regular membership contributions from 
supporters, especially new generations of 
listeners. But in the long run our future 
will depend, more and more, on special 
gifts from long-time friends who want to 


help Jefferson Public Radio become 
stronger and more stable. 


One of the many ways that friends can 
choose to express their deep commitment 
to public radio here in our region is by 
naming Jefferson Public Radio in their will 
or trust. This is a way to make a lasting 
contribution without affecting your 
current financial security and freedom. 


To include Jefferson Public Radio in your 
will or trust consult your attorney or 
personal advisor. The legal description of 
our organization is: “The JPR Foundation, 
Inc., an Oregon non-profit 

tax-exempt corporation 

located in Ashland, Oregon.” 


If you would like more 
information about making a 
bequest to Jefferson Public 
Radio call Paul Westhelle at 
541-552-6301. 
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All the News that Isn't 


Found Saddam Hussein and only missed 
discovering Dick Cheney by minutes. 

Found him in one of eight palatial spider 
holes. 


Johnny Cochran is now assembling the 
Mother of All Dream Teams to represent 
Hussein. May call Donald Rumsfeld as a 
character witness. 


Unfortunately they found Howard Dean's 
number on that matchbook. Still that 
doesn't mean he gave it to him. 


Halliburton says they charge a dollar more 
for gasoline in Iraq, but they clean the 
windshield and check the oil. 


McDonald's widow leaves NPR (like) a 
trillion dollars; the only catch: “All Things 
Super-sized.” “A Prairie Happy Meal?” 


The French want to ban religious headgear; 
fine, but lose the berets as well. Plus, who 
wants bread that's been under your arm? 


Looking even beyond the moon for a GWB 
legacy, Mr. Bush will combine a Nixon and 
a Reagan by going to China and saying 

“Mr. Chairman, tear down this wall.” 


Earth's magnetic field weakening at rate of 
10%—cows starting to stand randomly. 


That's all the news that isn't. 


12 Noon Saturdays on 
News & Information Service 
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ON THE SCENE 


Daniel Schorr’s 
“Monopoly” on History 


——-PT 
\ | orking actively in journalism for 
/ more than six decades, Daniel 
VV Schorr has gained a perspective 
that few will ever have. From his early days 
as part of Edward R. Murrow’s legendary 
CBS news team to his current position of 
senior news analyst for 
NPR, Schorr has more 
than just witnessed histo- 
ry, he has interpreted it 
for audiences around the 
world. 

NPR listeners have 
come to rely on Schorr’s 
ability to place today’s 
news into an illuminating 
historical perspective 
unlike any other found in 
American media. Schorr 
himself considers his 
exceptional perspective to be something 
like a monopoly. “Because I am this old - 
which is 86 - and because I have worked 
for so many years in so many kinds of jour- 
nalism in so many places, I have a little 
monopoly on history,” he says. “Not many 
people are in that position. I think my col- 
leagues like that.” And so, no doubt, do his 
many devoted listeners. 

While Schorr has been a journalist for 
over 60 years, longevity alone has not given 
him this “little monopoly.” Rather, it was 
his proximity to so many historical events 
and his careful and aggressive reporting of 
such events that established his incompa- 
rable perspective on news and the world 
itself. 

Schorr gained his first toehold in big- 
time journalism when, shortly after World 
War II, he was a Holland-based freelancer 
for news organizations such as The 
Christian Science Monitor, Time, 
Newsweek, The London Daily Mail, The 
New York Times and CBS. Perhaps his 
biggest break came in 1953, when the leg- 
endary Edward R. Murrow invited him to 


——_@Qp— 


NPR LISTENERS HAVE COME 
TO RELY ON SCHORR'S ABILITY 
TO PLACE TODAY'S NEWS INTO 

AN ILLUMINATING HISTORICAL 
PERSPECTIVE UNLIKE ANY 
OTHER FOUND IN AMERICAN 
MEDIA. 


join CBS - to become one of the “Murrow 
Boys,” as they came to be known: the very 
best and brightest of broadcast journalists. 

At first, Schorr balked at the enticing 
offer. His real dream was to be a full-time 
foreign correspondent for The New York 
Times. And though he 
was beginning to over- 
come a bias he formed 
when he first saw a televi- 
sion at the 1939 New 
York World’s Fair - “It’s a 
cute little toy,” he said 
then, “but I don’t think it 
will ever amount to any- 
thing.” - Schorr wasn't 
sure there was a future in 
the then still emerging 
field of broadcast journal- 
ism. 

Schorr nevertheless accepted Murrow’s 
offer, and over the 25 years that followed 
with CBS, he accumulated a list of assign- 
ments that reads like a graduate course in 
world history. In his early days on the job, 
Schorr covered the McCarthy hearings and 
was CBS's diplomatic correspondent at the 
State Department at the height of the Cold 
War. In 1955, he was assigned to Moscow, 
where he closely shadowed Nikita 
Khruschev and conducted a daily battle of 
wits with Soviet censors, a battle he would 
eventually lose when his visa was revoked 
for evading the censors too often and too 
brazenly. 

Khruschev wasn’t the only head of 
state Schorr followed. He covered Fidel 
Castro in Havana following the Cuban rev- 
olution of the 1950s. Add to this the many 
other events he reported on - the building 
of the Berlin Wall, the U.S. civil rights 
movement, national political conventions, 
and the War on Poverty - and one can see 
the monopoly slowly building. 

In 1972, Schorr became CBS's chief 
Watergate correspondent, an assignment 


that won him three Emmy awards - just a 
few of the many top tributes he has 
received for his journalism - and produced 
what he now calls “the most electrifying 
moment of my career.” During a break in 
the Congressional Watergate hearings, 
Schorr read on live TV his own name from 
a list of 20 enemies targeted by the Nixon 
White House. While on the air, “I managed 
to not gasp,” he recalls, and then “broke 
into a big sweat” when the camera turned 
off. Daniel Schorr had unwittingly become 
part of the history he was witnessing. 

After a stint with the fledgling CNN in 
the early 1980s, he began to see TV jour- 
nalism evolve into something that now dis- 
courages him. Today, he says, too much of 
TV news emphasizes entertainment over 
enlightenment and is “run by people who 
want to know what the bottom line is. As 
opposed to the people I knew in journal- 
ism, like Murrow ... also like Bill Paley [the 
founder and longtime head of CBS], who 
thought it was very prestigious to be able 
to have documentaries to tell people what’s 
going on, even if it didn’t make a lot of 
money.” 

In retrospect, Schorr says he worked 
“happily, more or less,” at CBS, but “never 
felt completely at home with the world of 
television.” When in 1985, then-news 
director Robert Siegel (now one of the 
hosts of All Things Considered) invited 
him to join the NPR News team, Schorr felt 
at home. 

“T realized very soon that I really loved 
the medium [of radio] because I was deal- 
ing with the substance of things rather 
than make-up, the TelePromTer, camera 
angles, and all of that. I could finally deal 
with journalism as pure journalism rather 
than as a way to make yourself a star.” 

Moreover, NPR has given Schorr a 
forum to draw on his own firsthand experi- 
ences with decades upon decades of world 
events. It’s an exceptional opportunity for 
him to share his “little monopoly” on his- 
tory with listeners and help them put 
today’s news into perspective. i] 


Hear Daniel Schorr on Weekend Edition 
every Saturday on the Classics & News 
and Rhythm & News services. 


Southern Oregon University and 
Jefferson Public Radio present 


Hassan 


Hakmoun 


Saturday 
March 6, 2004 - 8pm 
SOU Music Recital 

Hall, Ashland 


Quintet 
Thursday 

May 6, 2004 - 8pm 
Craterian Ginger 
Rogers Theater, 


For More information or to Medford 


purchase tickets please call 


541-552-6461 


or visit www.oneworldseries.org 


The One World Season 
is sponsored by 
Ashland Food Co-op! 


www.oneworldseries.org 
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A! | At a Glance 


en 


Specials this month 


February is Black History Month and for the occasion Jefferson Public Radio is 


offering two special programs to honor the musical contributions of African 
Americans. 


(i Vv y rT 
CLASSICS ( NEWS SERVICE 
KSOR / KSRS / KNYR / 7 KSRG / KOOZ / KNHT / KLMF 


Classically Black, a series produced from WILL-FM in Champaign, Illinois show- 
cases classically trained African American musicians. For February, Classically 
Black is proud to present “The Creole Romantics”, a program featuring three 
African American composers whose stories begin in 19thcentury New Orleans. 
Charles Lucien Lambert Sr., Lucien-Leon Guillaume Lambert Jr, and Edmond 
Dede. “The Creole Romantics” provides a generous sampling of their artistry, a 
delightful cross-cultural blending of western European concert music with ragtime 
and jazz. It is music notable for its catchy rhythms, ornamentations, and variations. 
Other composers whose lives were touched by these gentlemen were Ernesto 
Nazareth, Heitor Villa-Lobos and possibly Darius Milhaud. Hear Classically Black. 
The Creole Romantics Saturday February 7th at 3pm following From the Top. 


Raythin ¢ News Sewnnce 
KSMF / KSBA / KSKF / KNCA / KNSQ 


Mountain Stage is a program which offers listeners the best seats in the house for 
new performers and established artists. This month it’s Black History In Live per- 
formance: A Mountain Stage Celebration! 2004. This one-hour special celebrates 
the rich history and broad influence of African American music. It resonates with the 
sounds and styles from the Louisiana bayou and the country churches of the South 
to the jumping blues and jazz clubs of big cities nationwide. Listen for the soulful 
sounds of saxophone star Joshua Redman, the sweet voice of Ruth “Miss Rhythm” 
Brown, blues legend Charles Brown, along with Buckwheat Zydeco, The Blind Boys 
of Alabama and more. Black History In Live performance: A Mountain Stage 
Celebration! 2004 airs Saturday February 7 at 3pm following West Coast Live. 


Raythn + News 


Stations 
KSMF 89.1 FM 


co OOS BAY 
Port Orford 89.3 


KLAMATH FALLS 


KNCA 89.7 FM 
BURNEY/REDDING 


KNSQ 88.1 FM 
MT. SHASTA 


@ e4 srs 621 Translators 


e 
Caithan 63.1 


CALLAHAN/ 
FT. JONES 89.1 FM 
CAVE ICT. 90.9 FM 


@ Redding 89.7 
GRANTS PASS 97.7 FM 
; . a PORT ORFORD 89.3 FM 
@ FM Transmitters provide extended regional “_ 
service. ROSEBURG 91.9 FM 


e FM Translators provide low-powered local YREKA 89.3 FM 


Monday through Friday 


ASHLAND 5:00am Morning Edition 

KSBA 88.5 FM 9:00am Open Air 

3:00pm All Things Considered 

KSKF 90.9 FM 5:30pm _ Jefferson Daily 

6:00pm World Café 

8:00pm Echoes 

10:00pm _ Late Night Jazz with Bob 
Parlocha 


6:00am Weekend Edition 
10:00am _ Living on Earth 


N. CALIFORNIA STATIONS ONLY 
10:30am California Report 


11:00am Car Talk 
12:00pm E-Town 


Volunteer Profile: Lucia Sherman 


CREM Re 


Years spent performing in Los 
Angeles, New York and even Tokyo, 
didn’t adequately prepare Lucia 
Sherman, the newest host of JPR’s 
The Jefferson Daily, for the thrills 
and chills of live radio. 

“In acting for television or record- 
ing voice-overs for radio, you always 
have the opportunity for another 
take. Here at JPR, it’s a whole new 
ballgame.” But she is quick to add, 
“It's really quite exhilarating and, at 
the same time, gratifying to be able to conttibiite to something I 
believe in so strongly.” As a long time listener and supporter of 
public radio, she is finally putting her mouth where her money is. 

Lucia credits the ease of transition into this new medium to 
the consummate professionals in the JPR newsroom led by Liam 
Moriarity. “Everyone has been so helpful, kind and supportive,” 
she says, “I felt a sense of camaraderie from day one. There is a 
kinship in the belief that we are making an important contribution 
to the city and region.” 

Lucia relocated to the area in the summer and began co-host- 
ing for The Jefferson Daily in the fall. She fell in love with 
Ashland with the same passion she maintains for radio broadcast- 
ing. “It has a wonderfully cozy small town feel, while at the same 
time there is a swift undercurrent of rampant creative energy,” she 
muses. “To have the opportunity to tap into that flow and take a 
drink feels like coming home to great possibilities at the end of a 
long journey.” 
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Afropop Worldwide 
World Beat Show 

All Things Considered 
American Rhythm 
Grateful Dead Hour 
The Retro Lounge 
The Blues Show 


Weekend Edition 

Marian McPartland’s Piano Jazz 
Jazz Sunday 

Rollin’ the Blues 

Le Show 

New Dimensions 

All Things Considered 

Folk Show 

Thistle & Shamrock 

Music from the Hearts of Space 
Late Night Jazz/Bob Parlocha 


service. 1:00pm West Coast Live 
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© FM Transmitters provide extended region- 
al service. (KSOR, 90.1FM is JPR’s 
strongest transmitter and provides cover- 
age throughout the Rogue Valley.) 

@ FM Translators provide low-powered local 

service, 


News & Information 


: Stations 


KSJK AM 1230 
TALENT 


ysebuty KAGI AM 930 
GRANTS PASS 


KTBR AM 950 
ROSEBURG 
F tod i foal * KRVM AM 1280 
i729 Medora y Pen EUGENE 
nil Ben eee x» 
e ak fn ve ee KSYC AM 1490 
in ke 


KMIC AM 620 
WT, SHASTA 


KPMO AM 1300 
MENDOCINO 


Vv 


Mendocino 1 


hs 
° ie or hi 


o AM Transmitters provide extended region- 
al service. 


PX ? Stations 
ri See 4 KSOR 90.1 FM* 
Coos Buy 89.1 ) ta Pine 89.1 ASHLAND 
oquile B4.1/91.0.._ 7) “KSOR dlal positions for 
Bandon 91.7 @ é ry Rosebery 1.87 1 translator eres 


5:00am 
7:00am 
12:00pm 
12:06pm 
4:00pm 
4:30pm 
5:00pm 
7:00pm 


Monday through Friday 


Morning Edition 

First Concert 

NPR News 

Siskiyou Music Hall 
All Things Considered 
Jefferson Daily 

All Things Considered 
State Farm Music Hall 


6:00am Weekend Edition 
8:00am First Concert 
10:30am ChevronTexaco 
Metropolitan Opera 
2:00pm From the Top 


Bandon 91.7 Coquille 88.1 

Big Bend, CA 91.3 Coos Bay 89.1 
Brookings 91.1 Crescent City 91.1 
Burney 90.9 Etna/Ft. Jones 91.1 
Camas Valley 88.7 Gasquet 89.1 
Canyonville 91.9 Gold Beach 91.5 
Cave Junction 89.5 Grants Pass 88.9 
Chiloquin 91.7 Happy Camp 91.9 


Monday through Friday 


5:00am BBC World Service 
7:00am Diane Rehm Show 
8:00am The Jefferson Exchange 
10:00am Here and Now 
11:00am Talk of the Nation 
1:00pm To the Point 


2:00pm The World 


3:00pm Fresh Air with Terry Gross 


KAVI.A EUGENE ONLY 


3:00pm The Tavis Smiley Show 


4:00pm The Connection 
6:00pm Fresh Air (repeat of 3pm 


broadcast) 


KRVf EUGBNE ONLY 


6:00pm The Tavis Smiley Show 
(repeat of 3pm broadcast) 


7:00pm As It Happens 
8:00pm The Jefferson Exchange 
(repeat of 8am broadcast) 
10:00pm BBC World Service 


5:00am BBC World Service 
8:00am Sound Money 


3:00pm _ Siskiyou Music Hall 
4:00pm _ All Things Considered 
5:00pm Common Ground 
5:30pm On With the Show 
7:00pm State Farm Music Hall 


6:00am Weekend Edition 
9:00am _ Millennium of Music 
10:00am St. Paul Sunday 
11:00am Siskiyou Music Hall 
2:00pm Center Stage from Wolf Trap 
3:00pm Car Talk 
4:00pm All Things Considered 
5:00pm _ To the Best of Our Knowledge 
7:00pm State Farm Music Hall 


Klamath Falls 90.5 Merrill, Malin, 
Lakeview 89.5 Tulelake 91.9 
Langlois, Sixes 91.3 Port Orford 90.5 
LaPine, Beaver Parts of Port Orford, 
Marsh 89.1 Coquille 91.9 
Lincoln 88.7 Redding 90.9 


Mt. Shasta, McCloud, Sutherlin, Glide TBA 
Dunsmuir 91.3 Weed 89.5 


Studio 360 

West Coast Live 
Whad'Ya Know 

This American Life 

A Prairie Home Companion 
Comedy College 
Outlook from the BBC 
Fresh Air Weekend 
Tech Nation 

New Dimensions 

BBC World Service 


5:00am BBC World Service 
8:00am To the Best of Our Knowledge 
10:00am On The Media 
11:00am Sound Money 
12:00pm Prairie Home Companion 
2:00pm This American Life 
3:00pm Studio 360 


| 3:00pm Le Show | 


4:00pm Zorba Paster on Your Health 
5:00pm Healing Arts 

6:00pm What's on Your Mind? 
7:00pm The Parent’s Journal 

8:00pm People’s Pharmacy 

9:00pm BBC World Service 
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Jefferson Public Radio 


E-Mail Directory 


To help us provide a fast and focused 
response to your question or comment 
please use the e-mail address below that 
best describes your area of inquiry: 


Programming 
e-mail: lambert@sou.edu 


Questions about anything you hear on 

Jefferson Public Radio, i.e. programs 

produced by JPR or pieces of music played by 

one of our hosts. Note that information about 

programs produced by National Public Radio 

can be obtained by visiting NPR’s program 

page (http://www.npr.org/programs). 

Also, many national programs aired on JPR 

have extensive WWW sites which are linked 

on our website (http://www,jeffnet.org) 

under “JPR Programs.” Also use this 

address for: 

* Questions about programming volunteer 
opportunities 

- Comments about our programming 

- For story ideas for our daily 
newsmagazine, The Jefferson Daily send 
us email at daily@jeffnet.org 


Marketing & Development 

email: westhelle@sou.edu 

Inquiries about: 

+ Becoming a program underwriter 

- Making a planned gift to benefit JPR 

¢ Ways to spread the word about JPR 

* Questions about advertising in the 
Jefferson Monthly 


Membership / Signal Issues 

email: whitcomb@sou.edu 

Questions about: 

- Becoming a JPR member 

The status of your membership including 
delivery of any “thank you” gift 

* Questions about fundraising volunteer 
opportunities 

- Reports regarding signal outages or 
problems (please include your town and 
JPR service in your message) 


Administration 

email: christim@sou.edu 

General inquiries about JPR: 

+ Questions about the best way to contact us 

- Information about our various stations and 
services 


Suggestion Box 

email: jeffprad@jeffnet.org 

Ideas for all of us to consider (after all, we 
do consider all things). Please only use the 
Suggestion Box for communication which 
doesn’t require a response. 


Jefferson Monthly 
e-mail: hepburna@sou.edu 
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CLASSICS & NEWS SERVICE 


KSOR 90.1 FM 
ASHLAND 


KSRS 91.5 FM 
ROSEBURG 


KLMF 88.5 FM 
KLAMATH FALLS 


MONDAY-FRIDAY 


5:00am-6:50am 
Moming Edition 
The latest indepth international and national news from 
National Public Radio, with host Bob Edwards. 


6:50-7:00am 
JPR Moming News 
Includes weather for the region. Hosted by Kurt Katzmar. 


7:00am-Noon 

First Concert 
Classical music, with host Kurt Katzmar. Includes: NPR news at 
7:01 and 8:01, Earth and Sky at 8:35 am, As It Was at 9:30, the 
Calendar of the Arts at 9:00 am, and Composer's Datebook at 
10:00 am. 


Noon-12:06pm 
NPR News 


12:06pm—4:00pm 
Sisklyou Music Hall 
Classical Music, hosted by Valerie Ing-Miller and Milt Goldman. 
Includes As It Was at 1:00pm and Earth & Sky at 3:30pm. 


4:00pm—4:30pm 
All Things Considered 
The latest news from NPR, with hosts Robert Siegel, 
Michelle Norris and Melissa Block. 


4:30-5:00pm 
The Jefferson Dally 
Jefferson Public Radio's weekday magazine, with regional 
news, interviews, features and commentary. Hosted by Liam 
Moriarty and the JPR news team. 


5:00pm-7:00pm 
All Things Considered 
The latest international and national news from NPR. 


7:00pm-2:00am 
State Farm Music Hall 
Your participating Southern Oregon and Northern 
California State Farm Insurance agents bring you classical 
music every night, with hosts Bob Christensen, Jeff 
Esworthy and Steve Seel. 


SATURDAYS 


6:00am-—8:00am 
Weekend Edition 

National and international news from NPR, including analy. 
sis from NPR's senior news analyst, Daniel Schorr. Scott 
Simon hosts. 

8:00am~-10:30am 

First Concert 
Classical music to start your weekend. Includes Nature 
Notes with Dr. Frank Lang at 8:30am, Calendar of the Arts 
at 9:00am, and As It Was at 9:30am. 


10:30am—2:00pm 
ChevronTexaco Metropolitan Opera 


KOOZ 94.1 FM 
MYRTLE POINT/COOS BAY 


KNYR 91.3 FM 
YREKA 


KSRG 88.3 FM 
ASHLAND 


KNHT 107.3 FM 
RIO DELL/EUREKA 


2:00pm-3:00pm 
From the Top 
A weekly one-hour series profiling young classical musicians 
taped before a live audience in major performance centers 
around the world. 
3:00pm—4:00pm 
Siskiyou Music Hall 


4:00pm-5:00pm 
All Things Considered 
The latest international and national news from NPR. 


5:00pm-5:30pm 
Common Ground 


5:30pm-7:00pm 
On With The Show 
The best of musical theatre from London's West End to 
Broadway. Hosted by Herman Edel. 


7:00pm—2:00am 
State Farm Music Hall 
Your participating Southern Oregon and Northern 
California State Farm Insurance Agents bring you classical 
music, with hosts Steve Seel and Valerie Kahler. 


6:00am-9:00am 
Weekend Edition 
The latest national and international news from NPR, with 
host Liane Hansen - and a visit from “The Puzzle Guy.” 


9:00am-10:00am 
Millennium of Music 
Robert Aubry Davis surveys the rich - and largely unknown 
- treasures of European music up to the time of J.S. Bach. 


10:00am-11:00am 

St. Paul Sunday 
Exclusive chamber music performances produced for the 
public radio audience, featuring the world’s finest soloists 
and ensembles. Bill McGlaughlin hosts. 


11:00am—2:00pm 
Siskiyou Music Hall 
Classical music hosted by Lynne Warfel-Holt. 


2:00pm-—3:00pm 
Center Stage from Wolf Trap 


3:00pm-4:00pm 
CarTalk 
Click & Clack, the Tappet Bros., also known as Tom and Ray 
Magliozzi, mix excellent automotive advice with their own 
brand of offbeat humor. 


4:00pm-5:00pm 
All Things Considered 
The latest news from NPR. 


5:00pm—7:00pm 
To the Best of Our Knowledge 
Two hours devoted to discussion of the latest issues in pol 
itics, culture, economics, science and technology. 


7:00pm-2:00am 
State Farm Music Hall 
Your participating Southern Oregon and Northern 
California State Farm Insurance agents present classical 
music, with hosts Steve Seel and Valerie Kahler. 


FEATURED WORKS 


* indicates February birthday 


First Concert 


Feb 2 M_ Palestrina*: Excerpts from Song of Songs 

Feb3. T Mendelssohn*: Overture for Wind 
Instruments, Op. 24 

Feb 4 W = Saint-Georges: Symphony in G major, 
Op. 11 

Feb5 TT Schumann: Forest Scenes, Op. 82 

Feb6 F  Litolff*: Concerto Symphonique No. 4 

Feb9 M_ Spohr: Clarinet Concerto No. 2, Op. 57 

Feb 10 T Stenhammar: Midvinter, Op. 24 

Feb 11 W Melartin: Karelian Scenes, Op. 146 

Feb 12 T Dussek*: Grand Sonata in D major, Op. 69 

Feb 13 F Godowsky*: Passacaglia 

Feb 16 M_ von Dohndnyi: Variations on a 
Hungarian Folksong 

Feb 17 T Corelli*: Violin Sonata No. 4, Op. 5 

Feb 18 W_ Ibert: Divertissement 

Feb 19 T Boccherini*: Symphony No. 4 in D minor 

Feb 20 F von Beecke: String Quartet in G major 

Feb 23. M_ Handel*: Fireworks Music 

Feb 24. T Schumann: Faschingsswank aus Wien, 
Op. 26 

Feb 25 W_ Rachmaninov: String Quartet No. 1 

Feb 26 T Reicha*: Wind Quintet in Ebmajor, 
Op . 88 

Feb 27 F Zarebski*: Grand Polonaise, Op. 6 

Siskiyou Music Hall 

Feb2 M_ Brahms: Concerto for Violin & Cello in 
A minor, Op. 102 

Feb 3  T Mendelssohn*: Piano Trio in C minor, 
Op. 66 

Feb 4 W Zemlinsky: Symphony No. 2 in B flat 

Feb5 TT Rodrigo: Concierto Madrigal 

Feb6 F Wolf-Ferrari: String Trio in B minor 

Feb9 M Arriaga: Symphony in D 

Feb 10 T Korngold: Violin Concerto in D, Op. 35 

Feb 11 W Schubert: Trio in E flat, Op. 100 

Feb 12 T Dussek*: Grand Sonata in E flat, Op. 75 

Feb 13. F  Sor*: Divertimenti, Op. 1 & 2 

Feb 16 M_ Geirr Tveitt: Variations on a Folksong 
from Hardanger 

Feb 17 T Vieuxtemps*: Violin Concerto No. 4, 
Op. 31 

Feb 18 W _ Rachmaninov: Symphonic Dances, Op. 45 

Feb 19 T Boccherini*: Symphony in C, Op.10 
No. 4 

Feb 20 F Czerny*: Variations on a Theme by 
Krumpholtz 

Feb 23 M_ Handel*: Harpsichord Suite No. 3 in 
D minor 

Feb 24 T Goldmark: Violin Concerto in A minor, 
Op. 28 

Feb 25 W Couperin*: Concert dans le Gout 
Theatral 

Feb 26 T Bridge*: String Quartet No. 3 

Feb 27 F Castelnuovo-Tedesco: Guitar Concerto 


No. 1, Op. 99 


The ChevronTexaco Metropolitan Opera 


February 7 - Rigoletto 

Conductor: Marco Armiliato 

Andrea Rost, Marina Domashenko, Frank Lopardo, 
Juan Pons, Julian Konstantinov 


February 14 - The Queen of Spades 

Conductor: Vladimir Jurowski 

Katarina Dalayman, Elena Zaremba, Felicity Palmer, 
Placido Domingo, Nikolai Putilin 


February 21 - A unique triple-bill of works by 
Stravinsky—performed only by The Met 
Conductor: Valery Gergiev 

—Le Sacre du Printemps 

—Le Rossignol 

Olga Trifonova, Amanda McKerrow, Maria Zifchak, 
Barry Banks, Damian Woetzel 

—Oedipus Rex 

Stephanie Blythe, Clifton Forbis, Barry Banks, 
Evgenij Nikitin, Phillip Ens, Philip Bosco 
February 28 - L’Italiana in Algeri 

Conductor: James Levine 

Liltaliana in Algeri, Olga Borodina, Juan Diego 
Flérez, Earle Patriarco, Mariusz Kwiecien, Ferruccio 
Furlanetto 


Saint Paul Sunday 


February 1 - The Romeros 

Michael Praetorius: Bransle de la torche; Ballet; 
Volta 

Isaac Albeniz; arr. Pepe Romero: Granada 
Celedonio Romero: Zapateado 

Luigi Boccherini; arr. Pepe Romero: Introduction 
and Fandango 

Jeronimo Gimenez; arr. Pepe Romero: La Boda de 
Luis Alonso 

Pepe Romero: Fiesta en Cadiz (Homage a Sabicas) 
Celedonio Romero: Noche en Malaga 


February 8 - David Finckel, cello; Wu Han, piano 


February 15 - Jacques Ogg, harpsichord; Wilbert 
Hazelzet, Baroque flute 

Georg Phillip Telemann: Solo in b minor (from 
Tafelmusik , Book I) 

J.S. Bach: Sonata in b minor, BWV 1030 

C.P.E. Bach: Duetto in D major, Wq.83 


February 22 - Osiris Trio 

Ludwig van Beethoven: Trio in D major, Op. 70, No. 
1, “Ghost” —I. Allegro vivace —II. Largo assai ed 
espressivo 

Felix Mendelssohn: Trio No. 2 in C minor, Op. 66 —I. 
Allegro energico e con fuoco 

Frank Martin: Trio on Irish Folktunes —II. Adagio — 
Ill. Gigue 


February 29 - Saint Lawrence String Quartet 
w/Osvaldo Golijov 

Osvaldo Golijov: Yiddishbbuk 

Osvaldo Golijov: The Dreams and Prayers of Isaac 
the Blind 

—I. Teneramente-Ruvido-Presto —II. Calmo, sospeso- 
Allegro pesante 

Postlude: Lento, Liberamenta 

Osvaldo Golijov: from Tenebrae 


From The Top 


February 7 - In this special edition of From the Top, 
host Christopher O'Riley catches up with some of 
the show's favorite musicians to see what they’re 
doing these days. Audiences will also get to experi- 
ence again some wonderful musical performances 


including those by a teenage tenor who learned to 
“talk football” when he was on From the Top; an 
extraordinary quartet whose cellist is now a world 
traveler and a violinist who is a Sphinx Competition 
laurate. 


February 14 - From the Top ventures to New York's 
Capital Region for a program recorded at the historic 
and acoustically rich Troy Savings Bank Music Hall. 
This week’s musical guests include the fabulous 
teenage Empire State Youth Percussion Ensemble 
and an amazing string quartet from the Chicago area 
whose members are only 11 to 13-years old. And 
we'll visit nearby Rhinebeck, New York to find out 
what’s to blame when a young pianist’s day goes go 
very, very wrong! 


February 21 - From the Top records at home base, 
New England Conservatory's Jordan Hall in Boston. 


February 28 - This week From the Top comes to 
you from Finney Chapel at Oberlin College, in 
Oberlin, Ohio. You'll hear a young soprano from 
Appleton, Wisconsin singing Weber, and from just 
down the road, the Cleveland Orchestra Youth 
Orchestra Wind Ensemble plays the lively last move- 
ment of Gounod’s Petite Symphonie. Our special 
guest is the incredible conductor and singer Bobby 
McFerrin, who performs with many of the kids on 
today’s program, including in our grand finale, the 
gorgeous Pavane by Gabrielle Faure. 
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Via the Internet, iJPR brings you the best of Jefferson 


Public Radio's Rhythm & News and News & 
Information services 24 hours a day, using the 


Windows Media Player. We'll also feature on-demand 


excerpts from the best of JPR programs, links to 
great audio sites on the web, and some surprises, 


too. Visit www.jeffnet.org and click on the iJPR icon. 


iJPR Program Schedule 


All Times Pacific 


Monday through Friday 


5:00am-8:00am 
8:00am-10:00am 
10:00am-3:00pm 
3:00pm-4:00pm 
4:00pm-6:00pm 
6:00pm-8:00pm 
8:00pm-10:00pm 
10:00pm-5:00am 


6:00am-8:00am 
8:00am-9:00am 
9:00am-10:00am 
10:00am-12:00pm 
12:00pm-2:00pm 


2:00pm-3:00pm 
3:00pm-4:00pm 
4:00pm-5:00pm 
5:00pm-6:00pm 
6:00pm-8:00pm 
8:00pm-9:00pm 
9:00pm-10:00pm 
10:00pm-2:00am 
2:00am-6:00am 


6:00am-8:00am 
8:00am-10:00am 
10:00am-2:00pm 
2:00pm-3:00pm 
3:00pm-4:00pm 
4:00pm-5:00pm 
5:00pm-6:00pm 
6:00pm-9:00pm 
9:00pm-10:00pm 


10:00pm-11:00pm Music from the Hearts of Space 


11:00pm-6:00am 


Morning Edition 

The Jefferson Exchange 
Open Air 

Fresh Air with Terry Gross 
The Connection 

The World Calé 

Echoes 

Jazz with Bob Parlocha 


Saturday 


Weekend Edition 
Sound Money 
Studio 360 
West Coast Live 


Whad Ya Know with Michael 
Feldman 


This American Life 
AfroPop Worldwide 
The World Beat Show 
All Things Considered 
American Rhythm 

The Grateful Dead Hour 
The Retro Lounge 

The Blues Show 

Jazz with Bob Partocha 


Sunday 


Weekend Edition 

To the Best of Our Knowledge 
Jazz Sunday 

Rollin’ the Blues 

Le Show 

New Dimensions 

All Things Considered 

The Folk Show 

The Thistle and Shamrock 


Jazz with Bob Parlocha 
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PROGRAM GUIDE 


Rhythm + News Sewree 


KSMF 89.1 FM KSBA 88.5 FM KSKF 90.9 FM KNCA 89.7 FM KNSQ 88.1 FM 
ASHLAND COOS BAY KLAMATH FALLS BURNEY/REDDING MT. SHASTA 
CAVE JCT. 90.9 FM PORT ORFORD 89.3 FM CALLAHAN/ YREKA 89.3 FM 


GRANTS PASS 97.7 FM ROSEBURG 91.9 FM 


MONDAY-FRIDAY 


5:00am-9:00am 
Moming Edition 
The latest national and international news from NPR, with 
host Bob Edwards. Plus local and regional news at 6:50, 
hosted by Kurt Katzmar. 


9:00am-3:00pm 
Open Air 
An upbeat blend of contemporary jazz, blues, world beat 
and pop music, hosted by Eric Alan and Eric Teel. Includes 
NPR news updates at a minute past each hour and As It 
Was at 1:57pm. 


3:00pm--5:30pm 
All Things Considered 
The latest news from NPR, with hosts Robert Siegel, 
Michelle Norris and Melissa Block. 


5:30pm-6:00pm 
The Jefferson Daily 
Jefferson Public Radio’s weekday magazine, with regional 
news, interviews, features and commentary. Hosted by Liam 
Moriarty and the JPR news team, 


6:00pm-8:00pm 
The World Café 
The best in contemporary and alternative music, in-studio 
performances and dynamic specials, with David Dye. 


8:00pm-10:00pm 
Echoes 
John Diliberto blends exciting contemporary music into an 
evening listening experience both challenging and relaxing. 


10:00pm-2:00am 
Late Night Jazz with Bob Parlocha 
Legendary jazz expert Bob Parlocha signs off the evening 
with four hours of mainstream jazz. (Jazz continues online 
until 5 a.m. on UPR only.) 


SATURDAYS 


6:00am-10:00am 
Weekend Edition 
The latest national and international news from NPR. 


10:00am-11:00am 

Living on Earth 
Steve Curwood hosts a weekly environmental news and 
information program which includes interviews and com- 
mentary on a broad range of ecological issues. 


10:30am 
California Report 
A weekly survey of California news, produced by KQED, San 
Francisco. 


——— 


FORT JONES 89.1 FM 


11:00—Noon 
Car Talk 
Click & Clack, the Tappet Bros., also known as Tom and Ray 
Magliozzi, mix excellent automotive advice with their own 
brand of offbeat humor. Is it possible to skin your knuckles 
and laugh at the same time? 


Noon-1:00pm 
E-Town 

A weekly hour of diverse music, insightful interviews 
and compelling information, hosted by Nick and 
Helen Forster. Includes unusual musical collabora- 
tions and the weekly E-chievement Award, given to 
ordinary people making an extraordinary difference 
in their own towns. 


1:00pm-3:00pm 
West Coast Live 
From San Francisco, host Sedge Thomson puts together 
this eclectic weekly variety show, with musicians, writers, 
actors, and lots of surprises. 


3:00pm—4:00pm 
AfroPop Worldwide 
One of the benefits of the shrinking world is the availability 
of new and exciting forms of music. African broadcaster 
Georges Collinet brings you the latest pop music from 
Africa, the Caribbean, South America and the Middle East. 


4:00pm-5:00pm 
The World Beat Show 
Host Jeannine Rossa blends knowledge and love of world 
music for an entertaining, accessible and educational hour. 


5:00pm-6:00pm 
All Things Considered 


The latest national and international news from NPR. 


6:00pm-8:00pm 
American Rhythm 
Craig Faulkner spins two hours of R&B favorites to start 
your Saturday night. 


8:00pm-9:00pm 
The Grateful Dead Hour 
David Gans with a weekly tour through the nearly endless 
archives of concert recordings by the legendary band. 


9:00pm-10:00pm 
The Retro Lounge 
Lars & The Nurse present rocking musical oddities, rarities, 
and obscurities from the last century. Old favorites you've 
never heard before? Is it deja vu? Or what? 


10:00pm—1 1:00pm 
The Blues Show 


6:00am-9:00am 
Weekend Edition 
The latest national and international news from NPR, with 
host Liane Hansen - and a visit from “The Puzzle Guy.” 


9:00am-—10:00am 


Marian McPartland’s Piano Jazz 
Marian McPartland chats and performs with some of jazz's greats. 


10:00am-2:00pm 
Jazz Sunday 
Host George Ewart explores the contemporary jazz world and 
its debt to the past. 


2:00pm-3:00pm 
Rollin’ the Blues 
Rick Larsen presents an hour of contemporary and tradi- 
tional blues. 
3:00pm—4:00pm 
Le Show 
Actor and satirist Harry Shearer (one of the creators of the 
spoof band “Spinal Tap”) creates this weekly mix of music 
and very biting satire. 
4:00pm-5:00pm 
New Dimensions 
This weekly interview series focuses on thinkers on the lead- 
ing edge of change. Michael and Justine Toms host. 


5:00pm-6:00pm 
All Things Considered 
The latest national and international news from NPR. 


6:00pm-9:00pm 

The Folk Show 
Keri Green and Cindy DeGroft bring you the best in contem- 
porary folk music. 


9:00pm-10:00pm 
The Thistle and Shamrock 
Fiona Ritchie’s weekly survey of Celtic music from Ireland, 
Scotland and Brittany. 


10:00pm-11:00pm 
Music from the Hearts of Space 
Contemporary, meditative “space music” hosted by Stephen Hill. 


11:00pm-—2:00am 
Late Night Jazz with Bob Parlocha 


Marian McPartland’s Plano Jazz 


February 1 - Bruce Hornsby 

A respected pianist and songwriter, Bruce Hornsby 
wows musicians, critics, and fans alike with his fresh 
and unique sound. Since his 1986 Grammy win as 
best new artist with the album, “The Way It Is,” 
Hornsby’s compositions have traversed an eclectic 
mix of different musical styles from pop to roots 
music to soul. The Virginia native sees himself as bal- 
anced between various musical worlds, but on this 
Piano Jazz he lets the influence of Keith Jarrett and 
Bud Powell come through as he performs “Solar” 
before playing his hit song, “That’s Just The Way It 
Is.” 


February 8 - Patti Wicks 

Pianist and singer Patti Wicks began picking out 
tunes at the age of three, mimicking the songs she 
heard her mother play. Beginning lessons soon after, 
Wicks continued her musical education at the Crane 
School of Music, SUNY, where her she was intro- 
duced to the music of Tatum, Monk, and her greatest 
influence, Bill Evans. After being in and out of the 
New York scene for the last thirty years, Wicks is 
beginning to get the attention she deserves, continu- 
ing in the tradition of Nat Cole and Shirley Horn. 
Wicks solos on McPartland’s tune, “There Will Be 
Other Times,” and joins her for “Body and Soul.” 


February 15 - Jon Faddis 
Jon Faddis is one of today’s premier trumpeters, 
though he also is known for teaching, composing, 


conducting and recording. While playing, Faddis con- 
sistently demonstrates an unparalleled range and 
dazzling technique. His style evokes the voices of 
Armstrong, Davis, Eldridge, and his close friend and 
mentor “Dizzy” Gillespie, yet still remains all his 
own. Faddis remains true to his vision of jazz, which 
combines creativity and innovation with skilled disci- 
pline. He demonstrates his love for Diz on “Fiesta 
Mojo” and switches to the Flugelhorn for a Faddis 
original, “Bass Squeezin.” 


February 22 - Ronny Whyte 

Pianist/vocalist Ronny Whyte is considered one of 
the premier interpreters of the American popular 
song today, and an excellent pianist as well. His most 
recent performances with the off-Broadway musical 
review “Our Sinatra” have been highly praised. 
Whether playing alone, with his trio, or playing 
Gershwin with Symphony Orchestras, Whtye wows 
audiences with his enthusiastic performances and an 
imaginative approach. His passion for music comes 
across as he performs “Yardbird Suite,” and then 
“Forget the Woman,” a tune he wrote the lyrics for. 


February 29 - Reuben Brown 

Pianist Rueben Brown is known for his sprightly, 
lyrical lines as well as his romantic and delicate 
touch on ballads. He has played piano with almost 
all of the greats, including Clifford Jordan and Milt 
Jackson, and his tunes have been recorded by Nancy 
Wilson, Eddie Vinson, and Philly Joe Jones. In this 
classic Piano Jazz program, Brown plays “Young and 
Foolish” before joining McPartland on “Softly As A 
Morning Sunrise.” 


New Dimensions 


February 1 - Engaging Life’s Conversation with 
David Whyte 


February 8 - Global Spiritual Activism with 
Starhawk 


February 15 - Life Beyond Death: Exploring The 
Final Frontier with Gary Schwartz 


February 22 - Ethiopian Heroine’s Story with 
Bogaletch Gere 


February 29 - Leonard Shlain, M.D. 


The Thistie & Shamrock 


February 1 - The Seasons 

Our music marks time through the changing year 
this week, with William Jackson, Deaf Shepherd, 
Boys of the Lough, and Anuna. 


February 8 - A Celtic Wedding 

Our music this week celebrates Celtic nuptials, and 
features Ossian, Altan, Niamh (pron: Neeve) Parsons, 
and The Chieftains with their classic collection of 
traditional music from Brittany: A Celtic Wedding. 


February 15 - Love Songs 

We serve up a fruity blend of love songs, courtship 
songs, ballads of unrequited love, and tales of secret 
night-time encounters. Karan Casey, Jean Redpath, 
Mary Black, Altan, and Luka Bloom are all included 
in this week's playlist. 


February 22 - Celtic Ragas 

Archaeological research tells us that wanderings of 
ancient Celtic tribes extended throughout Europe 
and even into Asia. Now, their descendants are most- 
ly concentrated on Europe's westernmost shores and 
in North America. We reunite them with their 
ancient eastern roots, making connections between 
Celtic, eastern European and Asian music, with 
Chinmaya Dunster, Vidroha Jamie, Alan Stivell, and 
also Nikola Parov-who was featured in the music for 
Riverdance. 


February 29 - A Celtic Childhood 

Gi’me Elbow Room is fiddler Bonnie Rideout's intro- 
duction for children to Scottish folk songs, dances 
and poetry. A mother of three, Bonnie talks about 
her album, and introduces a couple of selections. We 
branch out from there into a cheerful variety of chil- 
dren’s songs, dances, and lullabies. 


“| ‘ Heat Healthy” recipe | 


Doh Lester 
ON YOUR HEALTH 


Don’t miss your weekly “house call” with 
family physician Dr. Zorba Paster on 
Zorba Paster on Your Health, Sundays 
at 4pm on JPR’s News & Information 
Service. Dr. Paster puts health, nutrition 
and fitness news into perspective, 
answers callers’ medical questions, and 
shares tips for healthy living. 


If you have a health question for Dr. 
Paster, call 1-800-462-7413. 


SWEET & NUTTY 
LENTILS 


(serves 4) 


1 Cup Red lentils 
24 Cup Water 
11% Cups Apple cider 

1 Med Sweet red apple, washed, seeded, 
and cut into 1-inch cubes 

1 sm Yellow onion, chopped 

Y4 Cup Chopped walnuts 

¥2 tsp Ground cumin 

3 Whole cloves 

Y4 tsp Salt 

Ye tsp Ground cinnamon 

Zest of One orange 


Rinse and drain lentils. Pour water and 
cider into medium saucepan. Mix in 
remaining ingredients, and bring to a boil. 
Reduce heat; simmer for 15-20 minutes, 
until liquid is absorbed and lentils are ten- 
der. Remove whole cloves, and serve 
warm as side dish or as filling for tacos. 


Nutritional Analysis: 
Calories 6% (114 cal) 

Protein 9% (4.6 g) 
Carbohydrate 5% (18.4 g) 
Total Fat 4% (3.3 g) 
Saturated Fat 1% (.23 g) 
Mono-Unsaturated 3% (.72 g) 
Poly-Unsaturated 8% (2.06 g) 
Cholestero! 7% (0 mg) 
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News & Information Service 


KAGI AM 930 
GRANTS PASS 


KSJK AM 1230 
TALENT 


MONDAY-FRIDAY 


§:00am-7:00am 
BBC World Service 


News and features from the British Broadcasting Service. 


7:00am-8:00am 
The Diane Rehm Show 
Thought-provoking interviews and discussions with major 
newsmakers are a hallmark of this program. 


8:00am—10:00am 
The Jefferson Exchange 
Jeff Golden hosts this live call-in program devoted to cur- 
rent events in the State of Jefferson. 


10:00am-11:00a.m. 
Here & Now 
A fast-paced program that covers up-to-theminute news plus 
regular features on technology, food, business, music and 
more. Hosted by veteran broadcaster Robin Young. 


11:00am-1:00pm 
Talk of the Nation 
NPR's daily nationwide call-in program, hosted by Neal 
Conan with Ira Flatow sitting in on Science Fridays. 


1:00pm-2:00pm 

To The Point 
A fast-paced, news-based program that focuses on the hot- 
button national issues of the day. Hosted by award-winning 
journalist Warren Olney. 


2:00pm-3:00pm 
The World 
The first global news magazine developed specifically for an 
American audience brings you a daily perspective on events, 
people, politics and culture in our rapidly shrinking world. 
Co-produced by PRI, the BBC, and WGBH in Boston. 


3:00pm—4:00pm 
Fresh Alr with Terry Gross 
A daily interview and features program looking at contem- 
porary arts and issues. A unique host who allows guests to 
shine interviews people with specialties as diverse as litera- 
ture and economics. 


3:00pm—4:00pm 
The Tavis Smiley Show 
A daily, one-hour magazine hosted by accomplished author 
and broadcaster Tavis Smiley; a bold, new voice with a fresh 
perspective. 
SS SSS...°r 


4:00pm-6:00pm 
The Connection 
An engaging two hours of talk & interviews on events and 
ideas that challenge listeners. Hosted by Dick Gordon. 
6:00pm—7:00pm 
Fresh Air with Terry Gross 
Repeat of 3pm broadcast. 
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KTBR AM 950 
ROSEBURG 


KRVM AM 1280 


EUGENE YREKA 


KRVM EUGENE ONLY: 
6:00pm-7:00pm 
The Tavis Smiley Show 
Repeat of 3pm broadcast. 


A 


7:00pm-8:00pm 

As It Happens 
National and international news from the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation. 


8:00pm-10:00pm 
The Jefferson Exchange 
Repeat of 8am broadcast. 


10:00pm—1:00am 
BBC World Service 


SATURDAYS 


§:00am-8:00am 
BBC World Service 


8:00am—-9:00am 
Sound Money 
Chris Farrell hosts this weekly program of financial advice. 


9:00am—10:00am 
Studio 360 
Hosted by novelist and journalist Kurt Andersen, Studio 360 
explores art’s creative influence and transformative power in 
everday life through richly textured stories and insightful 
conversation about everything from opera to comic books. 


10:00am-12:00pm 

West Coast Live 
From San Francisco, host Sedge Thomson puts together 
this eclectic weekly variety show, with musicians, writers, 
actors, and lots of surprises. 


12:00pm-—2:00pm 
Whad'Ya Know with Michael Feldman 
Whad’Ya Know is a two-hour comedy/quiz/interview show 
that is dynamic, varied, and thoroughly entertaining. Host 
and quiz-master Michael Feldman invites contestants to 
answer questions drawn from his seemingly limitless store of 
insignificant information. Regular program elements include 
the “IWhad'Ya Know Quiz,” “All the News That Isn't,” 
“Thanks for the Memos,” and “Town of the Week.” 


2:00pm-3:00pm 
This American Life 
Hosted by talented producer Ira Glass, This American Life 
documents and describes contemporary America through 
exploring a weekly theme. The program uses a mix of radio 
monologues, mini-documentaries, “found tape,” and unusu- 
al music. 


3:00pm—5:00pm 
A Prairie Home Companion 
with Garrison Kelllor 
A showcase for original, unforgettable comedy by America’s 
foremost humorist, with sound effects by wizard Tom Keith 
and music by guests like Lyle Lovett, Emmylou Harris, and 
Joel Gray. This two-hour program plays to sold-out audi- 
ences, broadcasts live nationally from St. Paul, New York 
and cities and towns across the country. The “News from 
Lake Wobegon” is always a high point of the program. 


KSYC AM 1490 


KMJC AM 620 KPMO AM 1300 
MT. SHASTA MENDOCINO 
5:00pm-5:30pm 


Comedy College 
A half hour of classic, un-edited, comedy routines given con- 
text and background by hosts Steve Martin, Rita Rudner, 
Bob Newhart, and Lily Tomlin. 


5:30pm-6:00pm 
Outlook from the BBC World Service 
Hosts Fred Dove and Heather Payton offer listeners topical 
human interest stories from around the world. 


6:00pm-7:00pm 
Fresh Air Weekend 


7:00pm—8:00pm 
Tech Nation 


8:00pm-9:00pm 
New Dimensions 


9:00pm—1:00am 
BBC World Service 


5:00am-8:00am 
BBC World Service 


8:00am—10:00am 
To the Best of Our Knowledge 
Interviews and features about contemporary political, eco- 
nomic and cultural issues, produced by Wisconsin Public 
Radio. 


10:00am—1 1:00pm 

On The Media 
A program that decodes what is heard, read, and viewed in 
the media every day. 


11:00am-12:00pm 
Sound Money 
Repeat of Saturday’s broadcast. 


12:00pm-—2:00pm 
A Prairie Home Companion 
Repeat of Saturday’s broadcast. 


2:00pm—3:00pm 
This American Life 
Repeat of Saturday’s broadcast. 


3:00pm—4:00pm 
Studio 360 
Repeat of Saturday’s broadcast. 


3:00pm—4:00pm 
Le Show 
Actor and satirist Harry Shearer (one of the creators of the 
spoof band “Spinal Tap”) creates this weekly mix of music 
and very biting satire. 


~ 


4:00pm-—5:00pm 
Zorba Paster on Your Health 
Family practitioner Zorba Paster, MD, hosts this live nation- 
al call-in about your personal health. 


5:00pm-6:00pm 

Healing Arts 
Jefferson Public Radio's Colleen Pyke hosts this weekly 
interview program dealing with health and healing. 


6:00pm-7:00pm 
What’s On Your Mind 
A program which explores the human mind, hosted by Dr. 
Linda Austin. 


7:00pm-8:00pm 
The Parent’s Journal 
Parenting today is tougher than ever. On this weekly pro- 
fram, host Bobbi Connor interviews experts in education, 
medicine, and child development for helpful advice to parents. 


8:00pm-9:00pm 
People’s Pharmacy 


9:00pm-1:00am 
BBC World Service 


Voag connection 


An engaging two hours 
of talk & interviews on 
events and ideas that 
challenge listeners. 


Weekdays at 4pm on 


News & Information Service 


Prairie Home 
Companion: 


With GARRISON KEILLOR 


Garrison Keillor does it all, live, 
right in your radio. How did he 
get in there? Must be magic... 


Saturdays at 3pm 
Sundays at 12 noon 


News & Information 


Program Producer Directory 


NATIONAL PUBLIC 
RADIO 
635 Massachusetts Ave. NW 
Washington DC 20001 
Audience Services: 
(202) 513-3232 
Tapes and Transcripts: 
Toll-free Number: 
877-NPR TEXT 
(877-677-8398) 
http://www.npr.org/ 


ALL THINGS CONSIDERED 
1.877-677-8398 
atc@npr.org 
www.npr.org/programs/atc/ 


CAR TALK 
1-888-CAR-TALK 
http://cartalk.cars.com/ 


DIANE REHM SHOW 
Call-in fine: 1800433-8850 
drehm@wamu.org 
http://www.wamu.org/rehm.html 


FRESH AIR 
Tapes, transcripts 1-877-213-7374 
freshair@whyy.org 
http://whyy.org/freshair/ 


LIVING ON EARTH 
1800-218-9988 
loe@npr.org 
http://www.loe.org/ 


MARIAN McPARTLAND'S 
PIANO JAZZ 
(803) 737-3412 
pj@scetv.org 
http://www.scern.org/pj/ 


MORNING EDITION 
Listener line: (202) 842-5044 
morning@npr.org 
http://www.npr.org/programs/ 
morning/ 


TALK OF THE NATION 
totn@npr.org 
www.npr.org/programs/totn/ 


TALK OF THE NATION 
SCIENCE FRIDAY 
scifri@npr.org 
www.npr.org/programs/scifri/ 


THISTLE & SHAMROCK 
www.npr.org/programs/thistle/ 


WEEKEND EDITION SATURDAY 
wesal@npr.org 
www.npr.org/programs/wesat/ 


WEEKEND EDITION SUNDAY 
wesun@npr.org 
puzzle@npr.org 
www.npr.org/programs/wesun/ 


WORLD RADIO NETWORK 
Wyvil Court, 10 Wyvil Road 
London, UK SW8 2TG 
(617) 436-9024 - mail@wm.org 
www.wm.org/WRNfromNPR.html 


PUBLIC RADIO 
INTERNATIONAL 

100 North Sixth St., Suite 900A, 
Minneapolis MN 55403 

(612) 338-5000 
http://www.pri.org/ 


A PRAIRIE I1OME COMPANION 
phc@mpr.org 
hitp://phe.mpr.org/ 


AFROPOP WORLDWIDE 
afropop@aol.com 
http://www.afropop.org/ 


AS IT HAPPENS 
http://www.radio.cbc.ca/progra 
ms/asithappens/aih.htm! 


BBC WORLD SERVICE 
http://www.bbe.co.uk/home/ 
today/index.shtml! 


THE CONNECTION 
Tapes 1-800-909-9287 
connection@wbur.bu.edu 
www.wbur.org/con_00.html 


FROM THE TOP 
fttradio@aol.com 
http://www.fromthetop.net/ 


ECHOES 
(215) 458-1110 
echoes@echoes.org 
http://www.echoes.org/ 
Orders: 1-800-321-ECHO 
echodisc.com 


LATE NIGHT JAZZ with Bob 
Parlocha 
1-773-279-2000 
http://www.wfmtcom 


ST. PAUL SUNDAY 
http://sunday.mpr.org/ 


SOUND MONEY 
money@mpr.org 
http://money.mpr.org/ 


STUDIO 360 
www.wnyc.org/new/Studio360/ 
studio360letters@hotmail.com 


THE WORLD 
webmaster@world.wgbh.org 
http://www.theworld.org/ 


THIS AMERICAN LIFE 
312-832-3380 
radio@well.com 
www.kerw.org/c/tamlife/index html 


TO THE BEST OF OUR 
KNOWLEDGE 
Orders 1-800-747-7444 
fleming@vilas.uwex.edu 


http://www.wpr.org/book/ 


TO THE POINT 
www.moretothepoint.com 


WHAD'YA KNOW? 
1-800-942-5669 
whadyaknow@vilas.uwex.edu 
http://www.notmuch.com/ 


WORLD CAFE 
WXPN (215) 898-6677 
http://www-xpn.org/sections/ 
world_cafe.html 


WRITER'S ALMANAC 
http://almanac.mpr.org/ 


ZORBA PASTER ON YOUR 
HEALTH 
1-800-462-7413 
http://www.wpr.org/zorba/ 
zorba.html 


INDEPENDENT 
PRODUCERS 


E-TOWN 
P.O. Box 954 
Boulder, Colorado 80306-0954 
(303) 443-8696 
info@etown.org 
hitp://www.etown.org 


EARTH & SKY 
P.O. Box 2203, Austin, TX 78768 
(512) 477-4441 - 
people@earthsky.com 
http://www.earthsky.com 


GRATEFUL DEAD HOUR 
Truth & Fun, Inc. 
484 Lake Park Ave., #102 
Oakland, CA 94610 
tnf@well.com 
http://www.trufun.com/ 
gédhour.html 


HERE & NOW 
WBUR 
890 Commonwealth Ave. 
Boston, MA 02215 
1-800-909-9287 
Letters@Here-Now.org 
http://www.here-now.org/ 


MUSIC FROM THE 
HEARTS OF SPACE 
PO Box 31321, 
San Francisco CA 94131 
(415) 242-8888 - info@hos.com 
http://www.hos.com/ 


MILLENNIUM OF MUSIC 
WETA-FM 
PO Box 2626, 
Washington DC 20006 
1-800-491-8863 
jhicks@wclv.com 
http://www.wclv.com/mofm.html 


NEW DIMENSIONS RADIO 
PO Box 569, 
Ukiah CA 95482 
(707) 468-9830 
1-800-935-8273 
info@newdimensions.org 
http://www.newdimensions.org/ 


THE PARENTS JOURNAL 
information@parentsjournal.com 
http://www.parentsjournal.com/ 


WEST COAST LIVE 
2124 Kittredge St. #350 
Berkeley, CA 94704 
(510) 549-1475 (office) 
(415) 664-9500 
(tickets/reservations) 
http://www.wcl.org 


Seen 
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Program Underwriter Directory 


Jefferson Public Radio gratefully recognizes the many businesses and individuals who make our programming possible through program 
underwriting. Please patronize their businesses and let them know you appreciate their support for JPR. 


| ALTERNATIVE ENERGY 


Energy Outfitters 
Grants Pass, OR - (800) GOSOLAR 


Archerd & Dresner 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-8856 
Mastercraft Wood Floors 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-2508 
Weldon & Sons Building & Remodeling 
Coos Bay, OR - (541) 267-2690 


AUTOMOTIVE 


Ashland Motor Company 
Hwy. 99 N, 1-5 Exit 19 - (541) 482-2600 
Mike Drake's Alignment & Brakes 
Medford, OR - (541) 618-8783 
Ed’s Tire Factory 
Medford, OR - (541) 779-3421 
Franklin Auto Parts 
Redding, CA - (530) 223-1561 
Henry’s Foreign Automotive Service 
Phoenix, OR - (541) 535-1775 
Lithia Dodge Chrysler Jeep 
Medford, OR - (541) 776-6490 
Moe’s Super Lube 
Coos Bay, OR - (541) 269-5323 
North Bend, OR - (541) 756-7218 
NAPA Auto Parts 
Serving Shasta & Siskiyou Counties 


Ashland Body Works 
Ashland, OR - (541) 488-0325 
The Phoenix Day Spa & Salon 
Ashland, OR - (541) 488-1281 
Shelly Forest Hair Design 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-8564 
The Spa Downtown 
Redding. CA - (530) 242-1771 
Therapeutic Touch Day Spa 
& Therapy Center 
Medford. OR - (541) 773-1272 
Urban Retreat 
Redding, CA - (530) 247-1502 


BOOKS & MUSIC 


Berliner’s Cornucopia 
Eureka, CA - (707) 444-2378 
The Book Store 
Yreka - (530) 842-2125 
Music Coop 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-3115 
Off the Record CD's & Tapes 
North Bend. OR - (541) 751-0301 
Soundpeace 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-3633 
Winter River Books & Gallery 
Bandon, OR - (541) 3474111 
Village Books Medford 
Medford, OR - (541) 779-7576 


299e.net 
Redding, CA (530) 337-6395 
Ashland Interactive 
www.ashlandinteractive.com 
(541) 482-6375 


Callawaymall.com 
Callaway, VA - (540) 484-0895 
Coastal Business Systems 
Redding, CA - (530) 223-1555 
Connecting Point Computer Centers 
connpoint.com - (541) 773-9861 
Flagg Applicd Research 
& Technology Transfer 
Adin, CA « (530) 299-3140 
Rogue Data Vault 
www.roguedatavaultnet « (541) 488-6918 


| CAREGIVERS | 
Caregiver Services 
Central Point, OR - (541) 858-8520 
Douglas Home Care 
Roseburg, OR - 1-800-556-7457 


| EDUCATION 
Montessori Children’s House 

of Shady Oaks 
Redding, CA - (530) 222-0355 

Shoreline Education for Awareness 

Bandon, OR - (541) 347-3683 
Southern Oregon University 
Ashland, OR - (541) 552-6331 


ECOLOGY & ENGINEERING 
SERVICES 


SHN Consulting Engineers & Geologists 
Yreka/Redding/Coos Bay 
www.shn-engr.com 
Spring Rivers Ecological Services 
www.springrivers.com + (530) 926-6559 


Artattack Theater Ensemble 
(541) 482-6505 - artattacktheater.com 
Delightful Boy Productions 
Mt Shasta, CA 
delight fulboyproductions.com 
Little Theatre on the Bay 
North Bend, OR - (541) 554-0181 
Oregon Coast Music Association 
Coos Bay, OR - (541) 267-0938 
Oregon Shakespeare Festival 
www.osfashland.org - (541) 482-4331 
Rogue Theatre 
Grants Pass, OR - (541) 471-1316 
SpiritDance Community Dance Jam 
Ashland, OR - (541) 301-5006 
St. Clair Productions 
stclaireevents.com - (541) 535-3562 


FINANCIAL & INSURANCE 
A Street Financial Advisors 
Ashland, OR - (541) 488-7150 
Ashland Insurance 
Medford 857-0679 - Ashland 482-0831 
Margaret R. Beck CLU 
Redding. CA (530) 225-8583 
Key Bank 
Key.com 
Moss Adams of Medford, LLP - CPAs 
Medford, OR - (541) 773-2214 
Rogue River Mortgage 
Grants Pass 476-6672 - Medford 776-7997 
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Peter W. Sage/Solomon Smith Barney 
Medford, OR - (541) 772-0242 
SAIF Corporation 
(541) 770-5815 - (800) 285-8550 
State Farm Insurance Agents 
Serving Northern California 
Isabelle Curd, Marlene Gerboth, Janet 
Holmes, Marlene Lamoureaux, Sherry 
Miller, Kristin Moore, PJ. “Paul” 
Nicholson, John Pomeroy 
State Farm Insurance Agents 
Laurie Bixby, Bill Cobb, Bill Dorris, 
Kelley Janzen, Judi Johnson, Nancy 
Leonard, Debbie Thompson, David Wise, 
Rory Wold 
State Farm Insurance & Financial 
Services 
Umpqua Bank 
umpquabank.com 


Ashland Food Co-Op 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-2237 
Coos Head Food Store 
North Bend, OR - (541) 756-7264 
Crystal Fresh Bottled Water 
Grants Pass, OR - (541) 779-7827 
East of Adin Bison Ranch 
(530) 299-3173 « kirsten@hdo.net 
Eden Valley Naturals 
Coquille, OR - (541) 396-4823 
Emerald Valley Kitchen 
Eugene, OR - (541) 688-3297 
Gary West Meats 
(541) 899-1829 
Gold River Distributing 
Medford, OR - (541) 773-4641 
Has Beans Coffee & Tea Company 
Mt. Shasta, CA - 1-888-427-2326 
Market of Choice 
Ashland, OR - (541) 488-2773 
Oregon Wine Cellars, Etc. 
Coos Bay, OR - (541) 267-0300 
Pyramid Juice Mind’s Eye Juice Bar 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-2292 
Red Barn Natural Foods 
Eugene, OR - (541) 342-7503 
Shop N Kart Grocery 
Ashland, OR - (541) 488-1579 


| FLORISTS | 


Eufloria Flowers 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-2322 
Flowertyme 
Ashland - (541) 488-1588 
Judy's Ashland Flower Shop 
judysflowersandgifts.com - 482-3481 


FOSTER CARE 


Bridgewaters Adult Foster Care 
Coos Bay, OR (541) 267-5322 


Ashland Recycled Furniture 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-7585 
Design Wise 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-7854 


Furniture Depot 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-9663 
Grace Design & Fabrication 
Ashland, OR - (541) 488-3030 

Terra Firma 
Jacksonville, OR - (541) 899-1097 

Tibet Treasures 

A Street Marketplace, Ashland 
Town & Country Interiors 
Redding, CA - (530) 221-6505 


The Art Connection 
Coos Bay, OR - (541) 267-0186 
Bandon Glass Art Studio 
Bandon, OR - (541) 347-4723 
Coos Art Museum 
Coos Bay, OR - (541) 267-3901 
Davis & Cline Gallery, Ashland 
davisandcline.com - (877) 482-2069 
The Framery 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-1983 
Graphic Emporium 
Redding, CA - (530) 2441-4278 
The Living Gallery 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-9795 
Second Street Gallery 
Bandon, OR - (541) 347-4133 
Visions Gallery 
Mt. Shasta, CA (530) 926-1189 


Asante Health System 
Medford, OR - (541) 608-4100 
Ashland Community Hospital 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-2441 

Associates for Oral and 

Maxillofacial Surgery 

1-800-642-4460 

Cardiology Consultants 
Medford, OR - (541) 608-5600 

Douglas Col, Ph.D. 
Medford, OR - (541) 482-1126 
Dr. Eric Dukes, Optometrist 
Ashland, OR - (541) 552-0677 

Family Practice Group 
Medford, OR : (541) 618-6445 

Gastroenterology Consultants, P.C. 
Medford, OR - (541) 779-8367 

Deborah Gordon, MD 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-8333 

Hilltop Massage Center 
Redding, CA - (530) 221-1031 
Hypnosis Technology Institute 
Medford, OR - (541) 608-0512 

Imperia Laser Eye Centers 
(877) 2020-NOW - imperiavision.com 
Frank Larson, MD, Surgeon 
Coos Bay/Gold Beach - (541) 267-5151 

Kathleen Manley, D.C. 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-3362 

MD Imaging 
Redding, CA - (800) 794-XRAY 
Medical Express 
Grants Pass, OR - (541) 479-6919 

Medical Eye Center 

Medford, OR - (800) 824-2688 


Medicine Shoppe 
Medford, OR (541) 773-5345 
Mercy Medical Center - Redding 
Mercy Medical Center - Mt. Shasta 
24-MERCY 
Merle West Medical Center 
Klamath Falls, OR - (541) 882-6311 
Meyerding Surgical Associates 
Medford, OR - (541) 773-3248 
Ann Michael, D.C.- Chiropractor 
Klamath Falls, OR - (503) 883-2263 
Northwest Compounding Pharmacy 
Roseburg, OR - (541) 672-8399 
OB/GYN Health Center 
Medford, OR - (541) 779-3460 
Oregon Advanced Imaging 
Medford, OR - (541) 608-0350 
Redding Family Medical Group 
Redding, CA - (530) 244-4034 
Rick's Medical Supply 
Roseburg, OR - (541) 672-3042 
Dr. Lonn Robertson Family Dentistry 
Springfield, OR (541) 746-6517 
Dr. Raymond Saxer, DC 
Redding, CA - (530) 244-7873 
Dr. Wendy Schilling, 
Internal Medicine 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-6867 
Paul W. Schroeder, M.D., P.C. 
Gynecology 
Medford, OR - (541) 770-2556 
Sixto Contreras, D.M.D. 
Coos Bay, OR - (541) 269-5321 
Bryan Sohl, MD, Maternal Fetal 
Medford, OR - (541) 608-5983 
Valley Family Practice 
Central Point, OR - (541) 664-5505 
Isabeau Vollhardt, L.Ac., Acupuncture 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-3493 
Shandor Weiss, N.D., L.Ac. 
Ashland, OR - aruraclinic.com 


Ronald G. Worland, MD, Plastic Surgery 


Medford, OR - (541) 773-2110 


Cone 9 Cookware & Espresso Bar 
North Bend, OR - (541) 756-4535 
Coos Bay Satellite & Spa 
Coos Bay, OR (541) 266-8927 
Northwest Nature Shop 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-3241 
Ordway's Nursery / Ordway's Indoors 
Coos Bay, OR - (541) 269-2493 


Phoenix Organic Garden & Farm Center 


Phoenix, OR - (541) 535-1134 
Wild Thyme 
Redding, CA - (530) 247-0320 


Cedar Electric 
North Bend, OR - (541) 756-3402 
Farr’s True Value Hardware 
Coos Bay « (541) 267-2137 
Coquille - (541) 396-3161 


INDIVIDUALS, BUSINESSES 
& ORGANIZATIONS 
Friends of South Slough 
Charleston, OR - (541) 888-5558 
Charles & Lupe McHenry 
On behalf of Access Food Share 
Medford Fabrication 
Medford, OR - (541) 779-1970 
Mercy Foundation 
Roseburg, OR - (541) 677-4818 


Northland Cable Television 
Mt. Shasta, CA (530) 926-6128 
Fran & Tim Orrok 
Dr. John Wm. and Betty Long Unruh 
Fund of the Oregon Community 
Foundation 
Norm, Kathy & Spencer Smith 
Roseburg, OR 
The World 
Coos Bay, OR - (541) 269-1222 


Aqua Serene 
Ashland, OR : (541) 482-7600 
Ashland Greenhouses 
ashlandgreenhouses.com 
Commercial Landscape Services 
Redding, CA - (530) 223-6327 
Grange Co-Op and Pet Country 
Medford, Ashland, Central Point, 
Grants Pass 
Matrix Bio-Sclentific 
Grants Pass, OR - (541) 471-6028 
Natural Ponds & Landscapes 
Ashland, OR (541) 552-0515 
Plant Oregon 
Talent, OR - (541) 535-3531 
Soderback Gardens 
Ashland, OR - soderback.com 
Upcountry Gardens 
Shingletown, CA - (530) 474-3240 


Black, Chapman, Webber & Stevens 
Attorneys serving Medford, Grants Pass, 
Klamath Falls, Brookings & Yreka 
(541) 772-9850 
Michael Brian 
Medford, OR - (541) 772-1334 
Foss, Whitty, Littlefield, McDaniel 
and Bodkin, LLP 
Coos Bay, OR - (541) 267-2156 
Arlen Gregorio, Mediator 
Ashland, OR - 1-800-444-4895 
Robert Kuenzel, Attorney 
Ashland, OR - (541) 552-0142 
Allie O'Connor, Attorney-At-Law 
Medford, OR - (541) 772-9900 
Harry A. Skerry Jr., Attorney 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-2721 
Law offices of Jeffrey C. Stotter 

Redding, CA - (530) 241-6384 


| MUSEUMS | 


Southern Oregon Historical Society 
Medford, OR - (541) 773-6536 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


Bernie’s Guitar 
Redding, CA - (530) 223-2040 


Eugene Saturday Market 
eugenesaturdaymarket org 
Rogue Valley Growers & 
Crafters Market 
Ashland/Medford/Jacksonville 472-9409 


Ashland Homes & Real Estate 
Ashland, OR : (541) 482-0044 
CARR Real Estate Appraisals 
Redding, CA - (530) 221-6023 


Greg Goebelt 
REMAX Realty Group 
Ashland, OR - (541) 840-5966 
Sherry McManus, Coldwell Banker 
Klamath Falls, OR - (541) 884-1343 
Anne Collins & Diana Crawford 
Prudential Seaboard Properties 
Coos Bay, OR : (541) 269-0355 
Carl Munsey, Blackbird Real Estate 
Grants Pass, OR - (541) 955-7141 
Riverwalk Homes 
North Mountain Avenue, Ashland 


The 5th Season 
Mt. Shasta, CA - (530) 926-3606 
Ashland Outdoor Store 
Ashland, OR - (541) 488-1202 
The Bike Shop 
Redding, CA - (530) 223-1205 
House of Ski & Board 
Mount Shasta, CA - (530) 926-2359 
McKenzie Outfitters 
Medford, OR - (541) 773-5145 
Mount Shasta Board & Ski Park 
www.skipark.com - (100) SKI-SHASTA 
Rogue Valley Cycle Sport 
Ashland & Medford, OR - (541) 488-0581 
Second Gear Cyclery 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-3440 
Upper Sacramento River Exchange 
Dunsmuir, CA - (530) 235-2012 


| RESTAURANTS | 


Acorn Cafe 
Montgomery Creek, CA - (530) 337-6736 
The Black Sheep 
Ashland, OR - (541) 4826414 
The Breadboard Restaurant 
Ashland, OR - (541) 488-0295 
Brothers Restaurant 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-9671 
Chocolat de Nannette 
Redding, CA - (530) 241-4068 
Cinnamon Bear Bakery 
Shingletown, CA - (530) 474-5000 
Cornerstone Bakery & Cafe 
Dunsmuir, CA (530) 235-4677 
Greenleaf Restaurant 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-2808 
Hong Kong Bar 
Ashland, OR - (541) 488-5511 
Hurricane Kate’s 
Eureka, CA - (707) 444-1405 
Il Giardino Cucina Italiana 
Ashland - (541) 488-0816 
Key of C Coffeehouse/Bakery 
Ashland, OR - (541) 488-5012 
Morning Glory Restaurant 
Ashland, OR - (541) 488-8636 
The Natural Cafe 
Ashland, OR - (541) 488-5493 
Omar’s Restaurant & Lounge 
Ashland, OR - (541) 488-1281 


Pilaf 
Ashland, OR - (541) 488-7898 
Porter’s Dining at the Depot 
Medford, OR - (541) 857-1910 
Rene Joule Patisserie 
Redding, CA - (530) 241-6750 
Revelation Café 
Redding, CA - (530) 241-9700 
Roger’s Zoo 
North Bend, OR - (541) 756-2550 


The Scoop Homemade Ice Cream 
Medford, OR - (541) 779-4300 
Sengthongs 
Dunsmuir, CA - (530) 235-4770 
Sefior Rosas 
Redding, CA - (530) 241-TACO 
Summer Jo’s 
Grants Pass, OR - summerjo.com 
The Village Pantry Restaurants 
Eureka - Arcata : Fortuna - McKinleyville 
Vinny’s Italian Kitchen 
Medford, OR - (541) 618-8669 
Waldo’s Mongolian Grill & Bar 
Klamath Falls, OR - (541) 884-6863 
Walker Family Pizzeria 
Bella Vista, CA - (530) 549-4041 
Wild Goose Café & Bar 
Ashland, OR - (541) 488-4103 


RETIREMENT CENTERS 


Linus Oakes Retirement Center 
Roseburg, OR - (541) 677-4800 


Ashland Springs Hotel 
ashlandspringshotel.com - (541) 488-1700 
Ashland’s Tudor House 
Ashland, OR - (541) 488-4428 
Clear Sky Lodging 
Gold Beach, OR - clearskylodging.com 
Coos Bay's The Mill Casino 
themillcasino.com - (800) 953-4800 
Jefferson Passport 
Jeffersonpassport.com - (800) 641-1941 
Mill Casino Hotel 
Coos Bay, OR - 1-800-953-4800 
Reedsport Winchester Bay 
reedsportcc.org - (800) 247-2155 
Surprise Valley Hot Springs 
Cedarville, CA - (530) 279-2040 
Travel Essentials 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-7383 


VETERINARIANS 


Lithia Springs Veterinary Care 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-6636 


Claudia’s Collection 
Coquille, OR - (541) 396-5744 
Directions 
Mt. Shasta, CA - (530) 926-2367 
Earthly Goods 
Ashland, OR - (541) 488-8080 
Inti Imports 
Ashland, OR - www.yogaclothes.com 
Nimbus 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-3621 
Norris Shoes 
Medford, OR - (541) 772-2123 
The Websters 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-9801DROPS 


WINERIES & BREWERIES 


Caldera Brewing Company 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-HOPS 
Mad River Brewing Company 
Blue Lake, CA - (707) 6684151 

Rogue Valley Wine Center 
Medford, OR - (541) 512-2955 

Valley View Winery 
Jacksonville, OR - (541) 899-8468 
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Theater 


® The Oregon Cabaret Theatre presents Lisa 
Koch: Two's Company ... I'm a Crowd, Feb. 4th- 
Mar. 7th. Native Ashlander, Lisa Koch, singer 
and comedian extraordinaire has assembled a 
motley crew of her strange, irreverent charac- 
ters, including Sister Mary Agnes (a demented 
nun); Blind Enid Bailey (a 90 year-old Blues 
singer); Kitty Clairvoyant (a pet psychic); folk 
singer Compost Morningdew; country singer 
Earlene Dickey and Nurse Julie from the 
Waiting Womb—a women’s health clinic/juice 
bar/ cabaret. Weds-Mon., 8 pm. The theater is at 
Ist & Hargadine. Ashland. $18-24. (541) 488- 
2902 

@ The Rogue Valley Playback Theatre presents 
Misfits, Hissy Fits and Smash  Hits!: 
Relationships in the 21st Century on Feb. 7th. 
The Playback is an interactive, improvisational 
theatre that invites audience members to share 
moments and stories from real life. This show 
explores the gifts and challenges that relation- 
ships offer. Using comedy, drama, sound, move- 
ment. and music, the troupe portrays love sto- 
ries of family, friends, cynics and romantics. 
7:30-9:30 pm, $10, The Green Room Theater, 
280 E. Hersey St, #A-1 in Ashland. (541) 488- 
2181 


® The Camelot Theater presents Master Class, 
Feb. 11-Mar. 4th. Master Class is a Tony Award- 
winning play based on the master classes taught 
by the legendary opera singer, Maria Callas, at 
Julliard before her death. Callas glories in her 
own career, dabbles in opera dish, and flat-out 
seduces the audience. And as the singers she 
coaches launch into the arias she made famous, 
Callas launches into her glorious and pain-filled 
memories, including her affair with Aristotle 
Onassis. $17 general/ $15 seniors & students; 
$10 for previews. At Talent Ave. & Main St, 
Talent. (541) 535-5250. 


@ The Southern Oregon University Theater 
Department presents Toad of Toad Hall and 
Phedre, both from Feb 19th to March 7th. In 
Toud of Toad Hall, Toad must disguise himself 
as a washwoman, after being imprisoned for 
speeding, escape from prison and take Toad Hall 
back from pesky weasels. In Phedre, Queen 
Phedre’s obsession for her stepson, Hippolytus 
is a tale of passion strong enough to bring down 
a kingdom. Call for show times. $8-15. At 
Southern Oregon University, 1250 Siskiyou 
Blvd. Ashland. (541)552-6497 
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Music 


@ The Southern Oregon Repertory Singers 
present their Ninth Annual Mozart 
Extravaganza on Feb. 13th at 8 pm and 
Feb.15th at 3 pm. Excerpts from Mozart's C 
Minor Mass will be a highlight of the evening, 
and Geoffrey Riley presents the birthday boy 
himself. Includes a complimentary glass of 
champagne and Viennese pastry at intermission. 
$20 Both performances at the SOU Recital Hall, 
Southern Oregon University, Ashland. 


@ Chamber Music Concerts presents a special 
20th Anniversary concert by the Juilliard String 
Quartet on Feb. 6th, and concert 5 in the 2003- 


St. Clair Productions presents Celtic harpist and 
storyteller Patrick Ball in his new one-man play 
The Fine Beauty of the Island, on Friday, 
February 6, 8 pm, at the Unitarian Center, 4th 
and C Streets, Ashland. 


Send announcements of arts-related events 
to: Artscene. Jafferson Public Radio, 
1250 Siskiyou Btvd.. Ashtand, OR 97520 
or to paulchristensen @earthtink.net 


February 15 is the deadline 
for the April issue. 


Far more information about arts events. 
tisten to JPR’s Calendar of the Arts 


04 series with the Pacifica String Quartet on 
Feb. 27th. Both at 8 pm. The Juilliard concert 
includes works by Mozart, Webern, and Dvordk. 
The Pacifica String Quartet will perform works 
by Beethoven, Hindemith and Mendelssohn. 
“There’s no point in predicting future greatness 
for the young Pacifica Quartet. That future is 
already here.” (Los Angeles Times) Tickets are 
$24/26, $5 for students. For tickets, call the 
CMC box office at (541) 5526154. At the 
Southern Oregon University Music Recital Hall 
in Ashland. www.sou.edu/cmc 


@ The Music Department of Southern Oregon 
University presents Dr. Susan Matthews, organ- 
ist at Grace Cathedral, San Francisco, on Feb. 
20th at 8 pm, and a Church Choirs Festival on 
Feb. 21st at 7:30 pm. The Church Choirs 
Festival features twelve church choirs from the 
Rogue Valley. Tickets at $12 general and $7 stu- 
dents/seniors will be available at the door. At 
the SOU Music Recital Hall, Ashland. (541) 552- 
6101. 


@ The Jackson County Community Concert 
Association presents pianist Cecile Licad, on 
Feb.22nd, 3 pm. One of the youngest musicians 
to receive the prestigious Leventritt Gold Medal, 
Cecile has won international recognition and 
played with the world's foremost orchestras. $30 
for season/ $20 for single tickets at the door, or 
from JCCCA. At the North Medford High 
Auditorium, Medford. (541) 734-4116. 
http://webpages.charter.net/communitycon- 
certs 


@ Craterian Performances presents four musi- 
cal events: Leslie Kendall in the Caberet series 
on Feb. 8th at 7 pm, Singin’ in the Rain on Feb. 
14th, “Stephen Schwartz & Friends” on Feb. 
22nd at 7 pm, and the Rogue Valley Chorale per- 
forming “My Lord What a Mornin’” on Feb. 28- 
29 at 8 pm & 3 pm. Leslie Kendall has appeared 
in concert venues around the country. Singin’ 
in the Rain, one of the great movie musicals of 
all time, becomes an irresistible stage show. All 
the song and dance, humor and heart you 
remember from the classic film are recaptured in 
this sparkling adaptation. Schwartz is the 
acclaimed composer-lyricist whose colorful 
career in Broadway musical theater has includ- 
ed Godspell, Pippin and, most recently, Wicked, 
plus Academy Award-winning work on popular 
animated films such as Pocahontas and The 
Prince of Egypt. An intimate evening with a 
master of the American musical theater. The 
Rogue Valley Chorale celebrates Black History 
month with African chants, American spirituals 


St. Clair Productions presents singer/songwriter 
Kate Campbell in concert on Friday, February 
13, 8 pm, at the Unitarian Center, 4th and C 
Streets, Ashland. 


and selections by Black composers. The 
Craterian Ginger Rogers Theater is at 23 S. 
Central Ave., Medford. (541) 779-3000 and 
www.craterian.org 


® St. Clair Productions presents Celtic harpist 
and storyteller, Patrick Ball, in his new one-man 
play The Fine Beauty of the Island, on Feb. 6th, 
and singer/songwriter Kate Campbell in con- 
cert on Feb. 13th. Both at 8 p.m. Campbell is 
recognized for his clear vocal delivery, eloquent 
gift for storytelling and command of a full-range 
of American music styles. Through the voice of 
his Celtic harp, the lilt of his penny whistle, and 
the brogues of a pub-full of characters, Ball 
weaves a pageant out of scraps of stories, 
researched history, and the raucous dark humor 
of the Irish. $15 in advance/ $17 at the 
door,and $8 for SOU students with id and kids 
7-15. Tickets are available at 
www.stclairevents.com, at the Music Coop in the 
A Street Marketplace or by calling (541) 535- 
3562. At the Unitarian Center, 4th and C 
Streets, Ashland 


Dance 


® All that Jazz presents Dance Variations...a 
Winter Concert on Feb. 21st at 7:30 pm. The 
14th annual winter concert features southern 
Oregon’s young experts in jazz dance and other 
advanced and professional companies. Having 
returned from their tour of Austria in 2003, All 
That Jazz’s advanced ensemble debuts seven 
new works. Repertoires draw from jazz, hip hop, 
lyrical, musical theater, rhythm tap and eth- 
nic/modern. $10. At Grants Pass High School 
Performing Arts Center, Grants Pass. (541) 479- 
0699 www.jazzdancing.com 

® CoMotion presents Dances for Wolves on 


Feb. 29th at 7 pm. All proceeds go to Howling 
Acres Wolf Sanctuary. $15, available at One 
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Black White & the Blues 04: Celebrating 
Seventeen Years, on Feb. 28th 


World in Ashland. Performance at the 
DanceSpace, 280 E. Hersey St. #10, Ashland. 
(541) 535-9030 

Exhibits 
@ The Schneider Museum of Art presents A 
Taste of Raymond Saunders, thru Feb. 28th. 


The Museum is located at Southern Oregon 
University, Ashland. (541) 552-6245 


@ Davis and Cline Gallery 552 presents Nofes 
from the Field, reflecting the influence that the 
work environment has on art thru Feb. 14. With 
the exception of the rare few, the vast majority 
of artists cannot rely on their art to make a liv- 
ing. Many teach, many more work in menial jobs 
just to pay the rent. A few lucky artists have jobs 
that give inspiration and context to their art. 
552 A Street, Ashland. (541) 482-2069 


@ The Jewelry Studio & Art Gallery presents 
Art of the Motorcycle, featuring metal creations, 
in which lines flow effortlessly while creating a 
piece that is more than a motor cycle. Thru Feb. 
6th. 369 East Main St, Ashland (541) 488-1761 


@ The FireHouse Gallery presents Black White 
& the Blues 04: Celebrating Seventeen Years, 
on Feb. 28th. This is an annual art auction and 
dance party to benefit the Rogue Community 
College galleries and the Grants Pass Museum 
of Art. Preview the art to be auctioned at a 
reception on Feb. 7th, 6-9 pm.. At the Riverside 
Conference Center, Rogue Community College, 
214 SW Fourth Street, Grants Pass (541) 956- 
7339 


@ The Wiseman Gallery presents 285 Miles 
thru Feb. 7th. A series of river paintings that 
reflect time and the constant nature of change. 
Rogue Community College, 3345 Redwood 
Highway, Grants Pass (541) 956-7339 


Theater 


@ The Linkville Players present Born 
Yesterday by Garson Kanin thru Feb 21st. A vul- 
far, egoistic junkman checks into a swanky 
hotel with his charming but none-too-bright girl- 
friend. He engages a young, idealistic reporter 
who is interested in Harry’s activities. “One of 
Broadway’s most famous and longest-running 
comedies.” 8 pm. Reserved tickets in advance at 
Shaw Stationery Co., 729 Main Street, or at the 
door. 201 Main Street, Klamath Falls. (541) 882- 
2586 


Music 


@ The Ross Ragland Theater presents The 
Lettermen on Feb. 14th and Singin’ in the 
Rain on Feb. 19th. Twenty million records ago, 
three young men in letter sweaters hit the music 
charts with their first single, The Way You Look 
Tonight, and followed with numerous hits. 
Singin’ in the Rain, one of the great movie 
musicals of all time, becomes an irresistible 
stage show. All the song and dance, humor and 
heart you remember from the classic film are 
recaptured in this sparkling adaptation. Hotel 
and dinner coupons available to out-of-town 
ticket holders. 7:30 pm, $29-17. 218 N. 7th 
Street, Klamath Falls. (541) 884 


@ The Klamath County Museum presents the 
Basin Brass Quintet performing on the museum 
stage, on Feb. 18th. 3 pm. $3 adults/2 students 
& seniors. Klamath County Museum, Klamath 
Falls (541) 883-4208 


@ Klamath Wingwatchers, in conjunction with 
Klamath Basin Audubon Society's 25th Annual 
Bald Eagle Conference, presents a Benefit 
Concert for the new Klamath Basin Birding 
Trail featuring “An Unforgettable Evening of 
Music: Joe Craven and Kate Price” on Feb. 15th, 
7 pm. Multi-instrumentalist Joe Craven, with his 
world class jazz bassist Sam Bevan, presents a 
mastery of the mandolin, fiddle, tenor guitar & 
percussion that has been part of the sound of 
David Grisman Quintet, Jerry Garcia and 
Stephan Grapelli. Contemporary Celtic artist 
Kate Price performs original music for ham- 
mered dulcimer & Swedish hummell. Kenny 
Loggins said “what comes through most in 
Kate’s music is her heart... she has the voice of 
an angel.” She will be joined by Emma Wood 
from Klamath Falls, principal cellist with the 
Youth Symphony of Southern Oregon. At 
the Ross Ragland Theater (218 N. 7th St, 
Klamath Falls, Oregon). Tickets are $11, $14, & 
$17, & can be ordered at 888-627-5484. 
www.eaglecon.org 


Theater 


@ The Umpqua Community College Fine Arts 
Department presents Little Shop of 
Horrors, Feb. 26-Mar. 14th. $9. At Centerstage 
Theatre, UCC, 1140 College Road, Roseburg. 
(541) 440-4691 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 31 
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“The Gourmet Oldies Show” 


An eclectic, in-depth retrospective 
on vintage American music, produced 
and hosted by Craig Faulkner. 


se & 


JPR’s Rhythm & News Service 


Grab a good book, a glass of wine, or 


ohn Diliberto for two hours i 
jodern ambientsoundscape. 
Echoes creates a soundscape of music 
__~ that's soothing yet intriguing. 
Jetferson Public Radio invites you to join 
us for an evening of Echocs. You have 
nothing to lose but stress! 


WEEKNIGHTS ; 8PM-10PM Sa 


Rhythm. + News 
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~ © just sink into your easy chair and join } 


x 


Craig Faulkner 


RECORDINGS 


Wine, Music, Time, Etc. 


= 
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ve been producing and_ hosting 

American Rhythm on JPR for about 

seven years, and teaching swing dancing 
throughout the Rogue Valley since moving 
to this area in 1990. As would be expected, 
this social profile engenders frequent con- 
versations about music; 
and I’m occasionally asked 


> - — 


playlist for American Rhythm. 

Recording old standards is a venerable 
tradition. In one of the regular features of 
my program we study the origin and devel- 
opment of a song, or even a lyrical theme, 
beginning with its first appearance on 
record, and trace its 
unfolding and re-creation 


why I only play old in different eras and 
records. Sometimes the RECORDING styles. The current crop of 
query will continue with, OLD STANDARDS musical entertainers is 
“Why don’t you play some still at it and the examples 
‘modern’ music as well?” A IS A VENERABLE are many. Witness artists 
frequently employed jocu- TRADITION. as diverse as Boz Scaggs, 


lar reply is to reprise a 

scene from an old Steve 

Martin movie. In The Jerk, America’s peren- 
nial funny man has become nouveau riche 
and a lovely old vintage wine has been 
brought to his table. Dismissing the offer- 
ing with considerable disdain, Martin’s 
character informs the hapless waiter, his 
wife, and others in the vicinity that, 
because he is now rich and sophisticated, 
he doesn’t want “old” wine, he wants 
“fresh” wine. 

Admittedly, some wines are made to be 
enjoyed in their youth and not every old 
bottle is a classic, or even very good, but 
the point is not lost on anyone who has had 
a brush with fine wine and is in possession 
of but a modicum of awareness and appre 
ciation for the roots of American vernacu- 
lar music. 

Among those who know their sources 
and whose shoulders they are standing on 
is a surprisingly large number of contem- 
porary recording artists—and well they 
should! Old jazz and blues numbers, gospel 
and folk tunes, Tin Pan Alley classics and 
pop evergreens of all kinds are a frequently 
cited source of inspiration and raw materi- 
al. John Baxter, former JPR program direc- 
tor, wrote a book about it. Listen To This is 
a telling look at what a broad spectrum of 
today’s singers and musicians turn to for 
enjoyment and creative impetus. As I 
thumbed through, it often read like the 


Suzy Bogguss and Aaron 
Neville recently recording 
albums of jazz standards. Rockers Bryan 
Ferry and Rod Stewart have offered their 
renderings of old standards. Willie Nelson— 
who, it could be argued, is the singer and 
songwriter on several old standards—has 
recently delved back into the roots of jazz 
and blues. Maria Muldaur has recorded 
tribute CDs to both Memphis Minnie and 
Peggy Lee. There’s a woman with eclectic 
taste! Note also Bonnie Raitt’s ongoing 
musical and personal tributes to the old 
blues pioneers. Of course there is also the 
“swing revival” of recent years. The latter 
has not only brought the Lindy Hop and jit- 
terbug dancing back into vogue; also, the 
“neo-swing” bands—many of them convert- 
ed punk-rockers—have introduced large 
numbers of people to the music of the '30s, 
"40s and ’50s, both vaguely familiar stan- 
dards as well as long forgotten obscurities. 

One of the main factors which has 
fueled widespread renewed interest in roots 
music and old standards is the emergence 
over the last 10 or 15 years of reissue CDs. 
The American musical heritage has been 
brought to life in an ongoing flood, making 
readily available a breadth of vintage 
recordings previously unknown and inac- 
cessible to nearly all of us. Heretofore only 
music insiders or serious students and col- 
lectors knew firsthand of the vast body of 
material that had been produced and is still 


held in company vaults and private record 
collections, not only here in America but 
throughout the world, Europe in particu- 
lar. Unlike too many Americans, who have 
something of an adolescent obsession with 
the “new and improved,” a good number of 
Europeans have long understood and 
appreciated the roots and traditions of 
American vernacular music. Would that it 
were so for more of us locals. Indeed, many 
of the early jazz and blues pioneers emi- 
grated and made their homes in Europe, 
finding greater acceptance, both artistic 
and personal, on the continent. So it is that 
many of the reissue CDs of vintage 
American music are culled from European 
held collections of old 78 and 45 rpm 
records. 

Recall the so-called “British Invasion” 
of the mid-‘60s: the flood of records that 
came out of England and dominated 
American popular music for a time. At the 
outset, at least, the raw material was large- 
ly American blues and rock’n’roll stan- 
dards, a broadening observation I regularly 
found myself at pains to impart to some of 
my more myopic contemporaries. Similarly, 
my parents would often note that a lot of 
the doo-wop records of the ’50s and early 
’60s, of which I was so fond, were remakes 
of old standards from their youth. 

In his old age King Solomon asked if 
there was anything new under the sun. He 
suggested, among other sage observations, 
that it is the shortsightedness and vanity of 
each new generation which imagine in the 
affirmative. Innovation and the evolution 
of consciousness and civilization notwith- 
standing, the basic structure of the human 
psyche and the world it projects remains 
perennially the same. The ebb and flow of 
pleasure and suffering is the central thread 
of human experience. It has ever been so 
and it is the poignancy and pathos at the 
core of this event which will ever remain 
the touchstone of musical expression. And 
I'll tell ya what: some of the old songs still 
say it best. 1M] 


Craig Faulkner’s American Rhythm can be 
heard each Saturday evening at 6 p.m. on 
JPR’s Rhythm & News Service. 
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Music 


@ The Umpqua Community College Fine Arts 
Department presents Jazz in Jacoby, on Feb. 
19th. An all-ages vocal jazz festival featuring 
Clark Burroughs from the Hi-Lo’s. Statewide 
workshops for high school and college groups 
during the day. 7 pm. UCC-Jacoby Hall, 
Roseburg. (541) 440-4691 


@ The Umpqua Symphony 
Association presents University 
of Oregon Symphony and 
Chorus performing Carmina 
Burana, by Carl Orff on Feb. 
27th, 7:30 pm. The University 
Symphony is the core ensemble 
of the orchestral studies pro- 
gram at the University of Oregon 
School of Music. Carmina 
Burana is a haunting sequence 
of medieval Latin Lyrics that has 
been enthusiastically received 
since its premier in 1937. Adults 
$10, seniors $8, students $5. 
UCCJacoby Hall, Roseburg. (541) 672-4320 


Music 


@ The Traveling Bohemians present a special 
showcase of the North State Songwriters Group 
on Feb. 28th, 7:30 pm. $8. Old City Hall Center for 
the Arts, 1313 Market St. Redding. (530) 229-7818 


Exhibition 
@ The Shasta College Art Gallery presents 
Friends of the Artist: Two Views thru Feb. 20th. 


Shasta College Art Department, 11555 Old 
Oregon Trail, Redding. (530) 2254761 


OREGON & REDWOOD COAST 


Music 


@ The Friends of Music series presents the San 
Francisco Brass Company on Feb. 13th at 7 pm, 
as its first offering for the new season. The ensem- 
ble performs a wide repertoire ranging from 


West Coast 


Jackson County Community 
Concert Association pre- 
sents Pianist Cecile Licad 
on Feb.22, at the North 
Medford High Auditorium. 


Renaissance and Baroque music to contemporary 
arrangements of jazz and musicals. $15/adults, 
$2/students. At Calvary Assembly of God Church, 
518 Fir St, Brookings (541) 469-4243 


Exhibition 


@ The Morris Graves Museum of Art hosts multi- 
ple shows this month. Vessels of Flight, Visions of 
Transformation is an exhibition of 
works by Morris Graves, thru Feb. 
29th. Graves was known as one the 
most important visual artists of the 
twentieth century. Seven works 
show Graves’ use of bird imagery as 
a symbol for sharing what began as 
a divine respect for the natural 
world, and later a vessel for com- 
municating visions of spiritual 
ascension. Burning Desire is an 
exhibition of sculpture by Richard 
Kistler, thru Feb. 15th. With steel, 
neon, fire, and running water, 
Kistler’s works evoke themes with 
humor and the pleasures of the 
human condition. The Morris Graves Museum of 
Art, located at 636 F Street, Eureka (707) 442-0278 


@ Del Norte Association for Cultural 


Awareness presents Guy Davis on Jan. 21st. 
Davis is a musician, composer, actor, director 
and bluesman who is dedicated to reviving the 
traditions of acoustic blues. 7:30 pm. $17 gen- 
eral/$9 students. At Crescent Elk Auditorium, 
994 G Street, Crescent City. (707) 464-1336 Dl 


Joe Craven, featured at the Benefit Concert for 
the new Klamath Basin Birding Trail on Feb. 15 
at 7 pm. 


From San Francisco, host 
Sedge Thomson puts together 
this eclectic weekly variety 
show with musicians, writers, 
actors, and lots of surprises. 


Saturdays at 1:00 pm on 
News 


and Saturdays at 10am on 
News & Information 
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As Heard on the Radio! 


As It Was: Stories from the 
History of Southern Oregon and 


Northern California 
By CAROL BARRETT 


JPR’s radio series As Jt Was, 
hosted by Hank Henry, is 


now a book. 


We've collected the best 
stories from As Jt Was in 
this new book, illustrated 
with almost 100 historical 
photographs. 

Send check or money order for $19.95 


+ $2.50 shipping and handling 
($22.45 total) per copy. 


oe ee ce ae ee ee ee es 
NAME 
ADORESS 
CITY 
STATE 


PHONE 


Make checks payable to: Jefferson Public Radio 
or bill to my credit card: O VISA O Mastercard 
O Amencan Express O Discover 


CARD NO. 


EXP. AMOUNT: $22.45 


Send compieted form to: 
As It Was / Jefferson Public Radio, 
1250 Siskiyou Blvd., Ashland, OR 97520 
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AS IT WAS 


Keith Henty & John Baxter 


Hank Henry 
Remembered 


T eat: Henry, broadcaster and former 
Jackson County Commissioner, died 
on December 23, 2003 at the age of 

80. Hank Henry was a true journalist with 

more than twenty years in broadcasting, 

perhaps best known to Jefferson Public 

Radio listeners as the voice of the series 

“As It Was”. 

In the late 1950s, Hank worked at 
KLIQ-AM in Portland where he hosted an 
afternoon music program and later became 
their newscaster. He worked at KGW in 
Portland with Tom McCall who went on to 
become Governor. After working at radio 
stations in Roseburg and Klamath Falls, 
Hank Henry was hired as news director for 
the young television station KMED-TV in 
Medford, later known as KTVL- Channel 
10, in January of 1963. At KMED, Hank 
took over a working radio news operation 
and proceeded to set up a joint Radio- 
Television news department going on to 
become the anchor the KTVL Channel 10 
news. 

Elected to the post of Jackson County 
Commissioner 1982, Hank became known 
for his efforts to bring together people with 
differing points of view. In 1986 he was the 
first person in many years re-elected as 
Jackson County Commissioner, stepping 
down from the Commission in 1995. 

For many years, Hank wrote a much 
loved newspaper column for the Medford 
Mail Tribune called “Over the Back 
Fence”. In the late 1980s, Hank became the 
voice behind the historical radio series “As 
It Was”. The features reflect the history of 
Southern Oregon and Northern California 
and are broadcast daily on Jefferson Public 
Radio. Hank was a natural choice as narra- 
tor, his resonant voice already familiar to 
many listeners around the region. Carol 
Barrett, author of the book As Jt Was, 
recalled that Hank was always very kind to 
her and often left messages and notes 
praising her work. Reflecting on Hank’s 


ability to capture the spirit of the past, 
Barrett noted that listening to Hank was 
like sitting around a campfire with an old 
friend and great storyteller. 

Hank Henry was a veteran, old school, 
Main Street broadcaster; he was conserva- 
tive, caring and had a healthy civic spirit. 
Hank was the kind of guy who worried 
more about the content of the news than 
the content of the latest ratings book. He 
was not concerned with flash and glamour, 
but he was very concerned with his craft. 
The commercial airwaves have become the 
domain of purveyors of divisiveness whose 
only talent seems to be that they are loud. 
Hank would not have been comfortable in 
such an environment. His voice, and his old 
school Main Street broadcaster’s values are 
terribly missed. 

Hank Henry is survived by Nora, his wife 
of fifty years and their three children. IM] 
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RE HE, yp? 


tends 


Hank Henry 


LITTLE VICTORIES 


Mari Gayatri Stein 


sean AS welt GIVE (NBD 
peause ILL VEVER LET Go. 


= 


This art is reprinted with permission from the author. Mari's most recent book of whimsical but wise art and text is Unleashing Your Inner Dog: Your Best Friend’s 
Guide to Life (New World Library). Her art has previously appeared in over 30 books, and she has taught yoga and meditation for many years. 


Takes you to the cutting edge of 
politics, economics, literature, 
and contemporary culture. 


ounge 


Sundays at 8am on 
since 1993 


News & Information 


Sundays at 5pm on 


CLASSICS & NEWS 


SATURDAYS AT 9 PM RAython ¢ News 
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‘appa 
ticktick 
ee-ee-eee 
car talk 


Mixing wisecracks with muffler 
problems and word puzzles 
with wheel alignment, 

Tom & Ray Magliozzi take the fear 
out of car repair. 


Saturdays at 11am on the 
Rhythm & News Service 


Sundays at 3pm on the 
Classics & News Service 


rou NATIONAL PUBLIC RADIO 


If you're particular about the music 
you-listen to, you should handle your 
selection of radio stations carefully. | 


7, 
ae 


Join us each weekday morning 
~ from 7am to noon, and each weekday” 

afternoon from noon to 4pm for a. 

_ fresh approach to the pe) hits of 


the last eight centurie 


‘CLASSICS NEWS 


KSOR - KSRS - KNYR ~~ KSRG 
KOOZ - KLMF -.KNHT 
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ad Molly Tinsley 


THEATER anp tHE ARTS 


Regards to Off-Bardway 


he business of art sounds a little like 

warfare for peace. We all know cre- 

ative juices dry up without the free- 
dom to flow in any of all possible direc- 
tions, whereas the business mind digs one 
canal, between here and the bank. It con- 
verts artistic products to commodities, 
judges them on the basis of marketability, 
and tends ultimately to separate the artis- 
tic process from its elemental origins in the 
individual and the community. 

Still, if imaginative work is to have any 
life beyond the artist’s notebook or studio, 
it must be managed and marketed, with an 
eye to budgets and bookkeepers. And no 
artistic enterprise has to juggle the con- 
flicting claims of economics and aesthetics 
more continuously than theatre does. 

As this past year’s resignations and 
reshufflings attest, the struggle is most 
intense in our smaller theatres. There is 
never enough money. Talk to the artistic 
directors, and the subject keeps rolling 
around to money-the costs of rent and roy- 
alties, the profits on this show or that, 
ideas for fund-raising, wish lists. At the 
same time, these theatres hang on most 
tenaciously to their artistic and social 
ideals, their distinct visions and voices, 
which is what makes their ongoing survival 
so heroic. 

Take Oregon Stage Works, first of all, 
the fledgling organization of Producing 
Artistic Director Peter Alzado, dedicated, 
as its no-nonsense name suggests, to skill- 
ful, intelligent productions of meaningful 
contemporary drama. Homeless for over a 
year, OSW’s primary focus on actor and 
text—the complex interior of a play—has 
enabled it to thrive in such unlikely venues 
as the banquet room at the Ashland 
Springs Hotel and the Black Sheep restau- 
rant. Thanks to a loyal Board of Directors, 
which has stuck out the tedious process of 
fund-raising and negotiations, in the spring 
of 2004, OSW will take possession of its 
own home in the A Street Marketplace. A 
flexible black box with movable risers, it 


will offer 100-120 seats and the option of a 
three-quarter round, arena, or alley config- 
uration. 

But don’t expect this economic tri- 
umph to shift OSW’s priorities to the box 
office or to alter its preference for “rough 
and tumble theatre.” There are more impor- 
tant things than money, Alzado insists, like 
the vital creative energy that gives rise to 
theatre in the first place, which a material- 
ist emphasis can squash. A christening in 
the name of inventive theatre, their first 
production in the new space will be an all- 
female rendition of Waiting for Godot, with 
Brandy Carson and Shirley Patton in the 
leads! 

Actor’s Theatre in Talent has recently 
been reconstituted as the Camelot Theatre 
Company, and the new name conveys the 
active idealism of its Managing Artistic 
Director, Livia Genise, a King Arthur and 
Guinevere rolled into one. Genise’s eye 
never wavers from the bottom line, and her 
energy and ingenuity around money-rais- 
ing—including “begging with class’—help 
keep Camelot viable. Yet her brain also 
dances with ideas for strengthening the 
roots of theatre in local community. In an 
effort to fill the vacuum in arts education 
due to funding cuts, she coaches an after- 
school program at Phoenix High in acting 
and musical theatre. Students are invited 
to attend final dress rehearsals of each 
Camelot production, which makes twenty 
comp tickets available to the school as well. 
Camelot also performs one-hour excerpts 
of each production in the Rogue Valley 
Manor auditorium for those unable to get 
out to the theatre, and each production 
features one pay-what-you-can performance 
during its run for patrons who find the full 
ticket price, though modest, still out of 
reach. 

Recently I was lucky enough to land 
one of the last seats for a performance of 
Oliver, and enjoy another taste of Genise’s 
magical stagecraft. The large cast of adults 
and children, complete with credible cock- 


hey accents, moved smoothly across, 
through, and over a fabulous multi-leveled, 
textured set, delivering songs and dances 
flawlessly. True to Genise’s commitment 
both to music in the theatre and to com- 
munity outreach, the first offering of 
Camelot’s new season will be Terrance 
McNally’s Master Class, and the three 
would-be opera singers whom the Maria 
Callas character coaches will be played by 
voice students from Southern Oregon 
University. 

ArtAttack Theatre Ensemble: the name 
evokes the young and edgy, transgressive 
approach to theatre shared by Justin 
Lockwood and Nicole Isaacson-Hill, its 
founders. And now, with the first season in 
their own 45-seat theatre in Ashland 
behind them, worldly success has them in 
its grasp! Sunset Magazine has inter- 
viewed and photographed them for an arti- 
cle, and the Meyer Memorial Trust has 
awarded ArtAttack a grant for over $10,000 
to upgrade the lighting system. As 
Lockwood points out, given their concen- 
tration on the human core of each play 
against a minimalist, symbolic set, the aes- 
thetic benefits of top-of-the-line lighting 
design are incalculable. Still no amount of 
success will change ArtAttack’s identity as 
a small company—there are too many artis- 
tic advantages to this choice. It’s a matter 
of freedom, not limitation. ArtAttack’s com- 
ing season is  intriguingly eclectic: 
Lockwood and Isaacson-Hill fought tena- 
ciously for rights to Tony-winner Charles 
Busch’s The Tale of the Allergist’s Wife, an 
Oregon premiere. At the same time, they 
plan a surreal turn on Tennessee Williams’ 
classic memory-play, The Glass Menagerie. 
The year will also bring three evenings of 
cabaret and a four-day event of one-woman 
shows called Solo. 

But right now what looms large on the 
radar screen is their upcoming bash of a 
fund-raiser, Caliente Night on February 6 
at the Ashland Armory, featuring silent and 
live auctions, two bands—swing and salsa, 
and food from Pilaf. For more information, 
call 482-6505. si 


Molly Tinsley taught literature and creative 
writing at the Naval Academy for twenty 
years. Her latest book is a collection of sto- 
ries, Throwing Knives (Ohio State University 
Press). It was the recipient of the Oregon 
Book Award for fiction in 2001. 


POETRY 


HEATHER McHuci 


The Size of Spokane 


The baby isn’t cute. In fact he’s 

a homely little pale and headlong 
stumbler. Still, he’s one 

of us—the human beings 

stuck on flight 295 (Chicago to Spokane); 
and when he passes my seat twice 

at full tilt this then that direction, 

I look down from Lethal Weapon 3 to see 
just why. He’s 


running back and forth 

across a sunblazed circle on 

the carpet—-something brilliant, fallen 
from a porthole. So! it’s light 
amazing him, it’s only light, despite 
some three and one 

half hundred 

people, propped in rows 

for him to wonder at; it’s light 

he can’t get over, light he can’t 
investigate enough, however many 
zones he runs across it, 

flickering himself. 


The umpteenth time 

I see him coming, I’ve had 

just about enough; but then 

he notices me noticing and stops— 
one fat hand on my armrest—to 
inspect the oddities of me. 


* 


Some people cannot hear. 
Some people cannot walk. 
But everyone was 

sunstruck once, and set adrift. 
Have we forgotten how 


astonishing this is? so practiced all our senses 
we cannot imagine them? foreseen instead of seeing 


all the all there is? Each spectral port, 
each human eye 


is shot through with a hole, and everything we know 
goes in there, where it feeds a blaze. In a flash 


Heather McHugh's recent books 
of poems are Eyeshot (Wesleyan, 
2003) and The Father of 
Predicaments (Wesleyan, 1999). 
Hinge & Sign: Poems 1968-1993 
(Wesleyan, 1994), from which this 
month’s poems are taken, was a 
National Book Award Finalist, 
winner of the Pollock-Harvard 
Review prize, and a New York 
Times “Notable Book of the 
Year.” She is Milliman 
Distinguished Writer-in-Residence 
at the University of Washington 
and a Chancellor of The Academy 
of American Poets. “The Size of 
Spokane,” which was featured on 
Garrison Keillor’s Writer’s 
Almanac in September 2003, and 
is used with permission. 


Writers may submit original 
poetry for publication in the 
Jefferson Monthly. 
Send 3-6 poems, a brief bio, 
and a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope to: 


Patty and Vince Wixon, 
Jefferson Monthly poetry editors 
126 Church Street, 
Ashland, OR 97520. 


Please allow two to four weeks 
for reply. 


the baby’s old; Mel Gibson’s hundredth comeback seems 


less clever; all his chases and embraces 
narrow down, while we 

fly on (in our 

plain radiance of vehicle) 


toward what cannot stay small forever. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


PROPERTY 


VACATION RENTAL ON LAKE!! Fishing, bird- 
ing. canoeing, pontoon tours, relaxing. 
Furnished. Sleeps 8-10. Dock, canoe, paddle 
boat, large deck. Pine Cone Lodge, 27635 
Rocky Point Road, Klamath Falls (Rocky Pt.) 
541-356-2378. 


VACATION RENTALS on the coast: distinctive 
vacation rentals in Bandon, Coos Bay & Port 
Orford. Please visit our website for photos & 
more information: www.bandonrentals.com or 
call Oregon Properties 866-347-1876 (toll free). 


VACATION RENTAL, SOUTH OF FRANCE, 
Country Cottage near Pyrenees, 
Mediterranean. Old world charm, modern con- 
veniences, 2 bedrooms, 2 baths, terraces. 
www.FrenchVacationCottage.net 541-482-3834. 


3 BLOCKS TO DOWNTOWN ASHLAND. 

Front porch, wood floors, newer exterior paint, 
2 bed, 1 bath. Vintage garage perfect for work- 
shop. R-2 zoning, alley access. $319,900. 
(#236374) Ask for Rich, Ashland Homes Real 
Estate, 541-482-0044. 


3 BEDROOM/2 BATH HOME. Lot line adjust- 
ment to be completed by closing; lot to be 
approx. 5000 sq. ft. frontage is approx. 45 feet. 
Mature landscaping. House sold “as-is”. 
$260,000. Ask for Rich, Ashland Homes Real 
Estate, 541-482-0044 (#236747) 


PREMIERE INTERNET SHOPPING for Rural 
America - http://callawaymall.com 
callawaymall@swva.net 


Jefferson Monthl 
Classified Ad Order 


Category: ( Property/Real Estate 
PLEASE (for rent, for sale) 
CHECK 0 Goods (for rent, 

for sale, wanted) 
O Services 


Copy (not to exceed 35 words — phone number 
counts as 1 — please print clearly or type.) 


YOUR NAME 'BUS.NESS 


ADORESS 


DAYTIME PHONE 


Number of issues: 


| 
| 
i 
} 
H 
Payment enclosed:$16 | 
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A Jefferson Monthly classified ad 
can help you rent a home, sell a 
car, or tell people about a 
service you provide. 


Each month approximately 
8,500 people receive the 
Jefferson Monthly in 11 
counties of Southern Oregon 
and Northern California. 


All ads may contain 35 words or less and cost 
$16 per issue. 


All classified ad orders must be received by 
Jefferson Public Radio no later than the 5th 
of the month preceding the issue in which 
you would like the ad to appear. For example, 
the deadline for the March issue is February 
5th. Ads can be canceled according to the 


same deadline, but no ads will be refunded. | 


Ads must be pre-paid and sent with the 
coupon below - sorry, no classified ads can 
be placed via telephone. Jefferson Public 
Radio reserves the right to approve all clas- 
sified ad copy submitted for publication - 
personal ads not accepted. 


If you would like to place a classified ad, please 
fill out the classified ad order and mail it with 
your check or money order to: The Jefferson 
Monthly Classified Ads, 1250 Siskiyou Blvd., 
Ashland, OR 97520. Checks should be made 
payable to the JPR Listeners Guild. 


KAILO COUNSELING offers unique opportuni- 
ties for those seeking optimal physical and 
emotional health. Counseling techniques are 
combined with clinical nutrition to create a 
healthy approach to life for each individual, 
couple or family. 541-821-3618 


SAVE TIME, ENERGY & MONEY: Furnace & 
air duct cleaning. Special Offer: downstairs ten 
windows cleaned free with ducts cleaning job. 
Call for estimate, 488-5046. Mt. View Gutter 
Cleaning “I Can See Clearly Now!” 


PARTNERS FOR HEALTH is dedicated to help- 
ing cancer patients negotiate a healing path 
that works best for each individual. We bridge 
the gap between conventional, cutting-edge, 
and complementary treatment options. 541- 
488-4370 or www.partnersforhealth.net 


CANCER SUPPORT GROUP now starting in 
Ashland. Positive, life affirming focus. Ten 
week sessions begin February 3. Limited to 12 
participants. To participate call Partners for 
Health 541-488-4370. 


CARBS ANONYMOUS lifestyle support group 
starting in Ashland February 4. Let’s work 
together to get healthy and stay that way! 
Limited to 12 participants. To sign up call 
Partners for Health 541-488-4370. 


SPIRIT DANCE COMMUNITY DANCEJAM. 
Come Dance & Play to World & Afrobeat, 
Trance, Tribal, Funk etc., in a friendly, smoke- 
free environment. The DanceSpace, Ashland. 
Ist & 3rd Sat. Eves. 8-11 pm, $5.00. Call Ken 
541-301-5006. 


Did you know? 


'* 80% of public radio’s 
listeners hold a more 
positive image of 
businesses that support 


public radio. 


Half of public radio’s 
listeners hold 
professional, technical, 
managerial, or 
administrative jobs. 


jEFFNET 


Your local connection to the Intemet 


> JEFFNET is the non-commercial Internet service of the JPR Listeners Guild. 
Committed to the same civic and public service mission as Jefferson Public Radio, 
JEFFNET’s online environment encourages life-long learning, facilitates constructive 
community dialogue, limits commercialism, and respects member privacy. JEFFNET 
provides 56K dial-up service throughout Southern Oregon and Northern California, 
a connection to the Ashland Fiber Network for Ashland residents, and nationwide 
remote access for its members who travel. Using JEFFNET supports Jefferson 
Public Radio and its online services, including the JEFFNET Events 
Calendar, Community Forums and web audio service. 


> Virus Scanning - Automatic virus 
scanning of your incoming email 


> Customizable Spam Filtering 
to minimize junk email! 


> More Free Personal Web Storage 


Tenbar 5 ASHLAND RESIDENTS 


> Expanded Dial-up Access @ ashland fiber network 


Over 7,500 access numbers 


nationwide AND JEFFNET 


> New DSL Service 


High Spee “ALWAYS ON” BROADBAND 
connection 
now available in e Never have to log on 
many areas e Frees up your telephone line 
> Six Email Boxes - e Modem leases available 
for each e National roaming option 
JEFFNET member 
> Web Email Access 
Stay in touch from JEFFNET is operated 


= by the Jefferson 
the road or www.elfnet.org Public Radio Listeners | 


even a friend's 


Guild and helps | 
computer 1- ie ~ JEFFNET support Jefferson 
Public Radio 


a jazz singer for a new generation. 


Steeped in jazz, blues, rock, and soul, 


her distinctive style, unpredictable phrasing — 


and sultry voice have earned her 
wide recognition, including a Grammy Award, 
Time Magazine's 2001 pick for America’s — 


best singer, and much critical acclaim. — 


TICKETS 


541-779-3000 


Proceeds benefit Jefferson Public R: ! 


7) ] JEFFERSON 
-{ PUBLIC RADIO 


“| Southern Oregon University 
1250 Siskiyou Blvd. 
Ashland, Oregon 
97520-5025 


